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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
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HE Due de Broglie’s Government has fallen, and great was 
the fall of it. It was by a majority of 64 (381 to 317) that 
on Saturday last, within a year of the much less overwhelming 


defeat inflicted on M. Thiers, M. de Broglie was beaten on a | 


trivial question of form, but one on which all parties agreed to 
stake the issue as to the existence of the Government. The 
nominal issue was as to the priority of the Municipal or the Parlia- 
mentary Electoral Bill,—the Government wishing to take the latter 
first, but of course no one cared about the formal point. The real 
issue was whether the Government was to be permitted to go on 
with its constitutional Bills for the organisation of the Septennat, 
and a coalition between the whole of the Left, the Bourbonists, 
and seventeen of the eighteen Imperialists declared that they could 
not be trusted to do so. A member of the Left Centre, Count 
Rampon, stated very clearly, after the division, why the Left 
Centre had voted against the Government. It was because it had 
always been essentially a ‘party Ministry,” and never spoke 
in the name of the whole Assembly. Nevertheless, said Count 
Rampon, the Left Centre had no intention of opposing the 
Marshal President, and the Left would support any moderate 
Ministry that should be formed, in the discussion-of the Constitu- 
tional Laws. Nevertheless it is said that Marshal MacMahon will 
not hear of a Ministry representing in any sense the party which 
opposed the Septennat. ‘The resentment or the patriotic dis- 
approbation with which the Marshal regards them is still ‘‘ laid up 
in his high mind,” and he will hear of no reconciliation. Con- 
sequently, M. de Goulard, who has made every effort,—as yet 
fruitlessly,—to form a Ministry, had to try and solve this in- 
soluble problem,—Required a Ministry representing a majority 
of the Assembly, but not containing any representative of either 
of two minorities which together make a majority. The Legiti- 
mists will not hear of the Constitutional Laws, and the Marshal 
will not hear of the Republican Constitutionalists. Of course, 
under those conditions, the solution turns out an impossible 
quantity. 


The attempts to form a new Ministry, with anything like a 
majority in the Chamber, on the principles which, as it appears, 
the Marshal President alone sanctions, have, nevertheless, been 
many. M. de Goulard has tried, and the Duc Decazes has tried, and 
the Duc D’Audiffret-Pasquier has tried, and one or two members 
from the Left Centre, especially M. Waddington and M. Bodet, 
have been negotiated with, but up to last night at least, there | 


had been no success. If anything is to be done without the 
co-operation of the Left Centre, the Legitimist Right must be 
conciliated by a promise not to proceed with the constitutional 
organisation of the Septennat, but there the Moderate Right are 
obdurate. M. de Broglie’s party insist that the organisation of 
the Septennat shall proceed, and that, too, appears to be the wish 
and intention of Marshal MacMahon. 


take the fox, the goose, and the cabbages over the river, not all 
in one journey, without ever leaving either the fox with the 


S00se or the goose with the cabbages,—except that the wit of 


68 | and the Thames from Gravesend to the sea. 


On the whole, the puzzle | 
Seems to be very like the old childish one as to how you were to | 


| children could devise a solution for that puzzle, while the wit of 
Frenchmen seems quite unequal to this. Dissolution is the only 
true key of the situation. But then that is dissolution not only 
for the Assembly, but for the monarchical aspirations of the Right. 


The Czar, towering in green and gold, as tall as Solomon 
Lobb, has come and gone again within a week of weary sight- 
seeing. He has seen Aldershot, the Albert Hall, Windsor 
Forest, Westminster, the Royal Academy, Woolwich (especially 
its big hammer), the Corporation of London, the Crystal Palace, 
The French papers 
are anxious to discover that the visit had some political signifi- 
cance, and that he has indicated his determination to preserve the 
peace of Europe,—which means (what a change!) to protect 
France against Prussian aggression. But the Nord semi-oflicially 
denies, and, we do not doubt, truly, that the visit was one, in any 
sense, of policy. Some who saw him, when he was not in 
active movement or conversation, were struck by the increasing 
aspect of sadness which grows upon his countenance, and by the 
extent to which he has aged with the last ten years. It is to be 
| noted that the Duchess of Edinburgh is placed, in the Court 
| Circular this week, among the ladies of the Royal Family, next 

after the Princess of Wales, and is described as ‘‘ Her Royal and 

Imperial Highness,” and also as, in a parenthesis ‘ (Grand 
Duchess of Russia).” Will she precede the Crown Princess of 
Germany, when that ambitious lady next attends her mother’s 
Court ? 


It is not very easy to see what Marshal Concha is at, in what 
appears to be called his pursuit of the Carlists. He has been 
marching southwards, after leaving a garrison in Bilbao, has 
occupied Miranda and La Rioja, which gives him the command 
of the line to Burgos and Madrid, and also the eastward line 
skirting Navarre; and he is said to be threatening Estella, and 
to have seized Orduna and the passes in Biscay east of Bilbao. 
But surely he would never have passed the mountains southwards 
for such a purpose as that, when it might have been in his power, 
if not to attack the Carlists directly, yet to cut off their lines of 
supply from France, by placing himself between the Carlists and 
the French border, and when he could have occupied the passes 
in Biscay from the north, instead of from the south of the 
mountains? Can it be that he feared for his own communications 
with Madrid, if he remained north of the mountain chain? Or 
is it possible that Serrano may need his help for the political 
crises which occur every month or two in the capital? 
General Pavia has resigned his command in Madrid, in spite of 
| the pressure put on him to remain, and with Sagasta as Home 
Secretary, political affairs in Madrid look somewhat reactionary. 








The latest accounts of the Bengal Fainine are grave, and what 

is worthy of note, the Viceroy’s in tone are the gravest. The 
| official telegram published on Tuesday begins, ‘* More rain much 
required,” and it is obvious that the authorities in India are 
rendered exceedingly anxious by the prospect of continued 
drought, with the consequences of which, if it be again severe, 
| probably no effort which Government could make could adequately 
cope. According to the last official account, 2,190,000 persons 
received assistance from Government in the last week of 
April, and the “numbers were rising everywhere.” The 
‘estimate for May was 2,550,000. The Times’ correspondent’s 
telegram of yesterday was also ominous :—* According to mis- 
_sionary reports,” it said, ‘ great numbers of Sonthals are fasting 
alternate days, and others eat only every third day. Gangs of 
starving people are passing along the trunk road to Calcutta 
from Behar.” If the rain does not come soon and plentifully, the 
| tragedy before us may prove to be of greater proportions than 
| even the horrible annals of famine cam as yet match. 


In quiet times at least, English constituencies love a com- 
promise. At Stroud, after the election was declared void, a 
compromise had been agreed upon between the Conservative 
and Liberal parties, by the terms of which Mr, Stanton 


| 





































































again cautioned the Chancellor of the Exchequer against the 
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(Liberal) and Mr. Dorington (Conservative) were to be accepted 
by the constituency, and no contest was to take place. But 
an enthusiastic Liberal, who was scandalised at this waste of 
power and compromise of principle in a Liberal constituency, 
carried, apparently, the Liberal party with him in repudiating the 


compromise and trying to seat two Liberals, Mr. Stanton and Mr. | 


Brand,—the latter an admirable candidate. ‘The Liberals appeared 
to acquiesce in the determination to seat both these candidates, and 


it is obvious from the results of the election in February, when Mr. | 


Stanton and Mr. Dickinson were both returned, that, if they had all 
wished it, they might have done it. But they did not wish it. Mr. 
Dorington (Conservative) was returned at the head of the poll, 
to mark, we suppose, the secret displeasure with which many of 
the Liberal electors regarded the repudiation of the compromise, 
and with him Mr, Stanton (Liberal), while Mr. Brand (the other 
Liberal) and Mr. Holloway (the other Conservative) were both 
defeated. Stroud, therefore, has had the satisfaction, under the 
ballot, of changing its mind three times within five months. In 
January it returned a Conservative. In February it returned 
two Liberals. In May it returns one Conservative and one 
Liberal, the Conservative at the head. Can it be doubted that 
the ballot encourages, or at least encourages the expression of, 
caprice ? 

The Duke of Richmond introduced his Bill for putting an end 
to Patronage in the Scotch Church on Monday night. We have 
discussed the great deficiency of the measure at some length in 
another column. Here we need only say that while we agree with 
those who do not think that the principle of popular election in 
a Church is the best, still, that principle having been already 
adopted in Scotland, and having been completely naturalised 
there, we cordially go with those of the Peers who wished that 
the election should not be limited to communicants, but extended 
to all the ratepayers. Lord Rosebery made a good point by 
asking ‘‘ whether in parishes where there happened to be no 


| there had been a falling-off to the extent of £187,000,—equal to 
| a deficiency of two millions odd on the year, and he wished to 
| know from Sir Stafford Northcote whether there were any dis- 
_turbing causes in action to account for this. Sir Stafford was 
evidently carefully prepared for the question, and while able to 
| say that the real state of the Treasury was somewhat better than 
the figures showed, admitted without reluctance that “ the 
| Tevenue was not so brilliant as he could wish.” The alarm of a 
| possible deficit, after the successive surpluses of the late Govern. 
ment, will do much to help Sir Stafford in his sincere and arduous 
struggle for economy. 


Mr. Justice Lawson has unseated the Member for Galway, Mr, 
F. H. O'Donnell, on evidence of the strength of which, from 
the reports of the trial we have hitherto seen, we cannot form any 
just estimate. But if the Times report of Thursday be, so far as 
it goes, accurate, Mr. Justice Lawson has not allowed that dis. 
trust of his impartiality in a quarrel between Catholics and Pro- 
testants, which the Irish Members displayed in Parliament, to make 
him cautious of using wounding and contemptuous expressions 
towards Irish Catholics. A witness, apparently the Rey. Mr, 
Comyns, deposed that he took to the printer’s the MS. of a 
placard which treated Mr. Joyce, the defeated candidate, as 
the apologist of Judge Keogh’s famous Galway Judgment, 
and the witness added that whilst he could not dispute the 
legality of that judgment, ‘he, in common with many other 
Catholics, was deeply pained at the language in which it was 
delivered,” whereupon Mr. Justice Lawson is reported to have 
remarked that ‘ he was sure the learned judge would be gratified 
| to hear it.” If this were really said, Mr. Justice Lawson flung, 
| not only in his own name, but in that of Mr. Justice Keogh, a 
| very weak, as well as imprudent taunt at the Catholics of Ireland. 
| Why should any judge be gratified to hear that Catholics had 
| been deeply pained at the language of his judgment, unless it were 
}on the assumption that they deserved pain for their sympathy 
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communicants it wae intended to create them. ; But he was| with intimidation? And is that a decent imputation to cast on 
hardly so fortunate in sneering at the notion of giving the vote ithe Church of three-fourths of the Irish people? When Mr. 


in such matters to female communicants. Surely if there be any 
matters in which it is hardly decent to distinguish between sex and 
sex, they are questions of religious administration. If the women 
already take more than three-fourths of the interest and more than 
half the trouble which goes to the management of Church affairs, 
there can be no excuse for refusing them the same voice as men 
have in the selection of the religious teacher. It may be quite true 
that “* women in Scotland are not the best judges in ecclesiastical 
matters,”—a very good reason for educating them till they become 
better judges, but hardly one for denying them the right to make 
a choice which, be it good or bad, they take so much more to 
heart and take so much more trouble about, than the men. You 
might almost as well refuse them the right to judge of personal 
fascination, as of religious unction. The Duke of Richmond’s 

3ill will not be properly sifted till it reaches the Commons, 
where we predict for it a very warm discussion. 


The Guatemala Government have, it appears, offered Consul 
Magee an indemnity of £10,000 and ‘ every possible reparation,” 
for the insults and injuries inflicted on him by Colonel Gonzalez 
in ordering him 200 lashes. We trust that our Government is 
demanding something more than a personal indemnity to Consul 
Magee. The British nation has been insulted in the insult offered 
to the British flag, and it would ill become us to regard a 


pecuniary indemnity as in any degree adequate. The insolent | 


author of the injuries, if not a lunatic, should be punished 
promptly and condignly, as well as all who might have interfered 
to prevent the infliction of the injury, and did not. We cannot 
afford to sell for gold the right to insult the British flag. 


It seems not impossible that their usual ill-luck in finance will 


in to a surplus of six millions, may have to deal with a deficit of 
one or two in 1875, On Tuesday, Mr. Childers, in Committee 
on the Navy Estimates, drew the attention of the House to the 
fact that the vote for the ‘Shannon’ of £40,000 this year would 
bring up the sum to be charged by way of mortgage on next 
year’s Estimates to the amount of £400,000; and, having lately 
demonstrated, to the satisfaction of everybody except the Editor 
of the Pall Mall Gazette and a select circle of old Admirals, that 
the British Navy never was relatively so powerful as it is now, he | 


extravagant tendencies of the First Lord. But evidently he had 
a deeper purpose. Mr, Childers showed that if the return of the 
portion of the year which had just passed was a fair criterion, 





| Justice Lawson was in the House of Commons, he was not accus- 
| . . . . ° 
tomed to use words idly, or worse than idly, after this fashion. 


Mr, Peek’s gift to the London School Board of £500, to be 
spent within the year in defraying the cost of inspection and 
examination of the classes instructed under the authority of the 
Board in the Bible and the general principles of religion and 
morality,—classes which the State now refuses to inspect,—has 
been gratefully accepted by the Board, which has referred it to 
the School Management Committee, to consider and report on 
the best means of carrying out Mr. Peek’s design, in harmony 
with the principles already adopted by the Board. This decision 
was ultimately carried by a large majority, but not till after a pro- 
longed discussion on what was called ‘‘the new religious difficulty,” 
or the new ‘‘ religious endowment question.” The superstition 
about the name ‘religious endowment’ is making as wild work 
with its special votaries as the superstition about the “ substance 
Alcohol” with the 'Teetotallers. We shall have somebody dis- 
covering soon that the meddling of the State in religious teaching 
is the unpardonable sin which can never be forgiven, neither in 
this world nor in the world to come. 


Mr. Samuel Morley and Mr. George Dixon have had the satis- 





faction and the credit of effecting a reconciliation between the 
Lincolnshire labourers and farmers. They have persuaded the 


| Lincolnshire Labour League to withdraw those three foolish rules, 


—that members should not accept less wages than 18s, a week ; 
that only a week’s notice shall be given, except in cases of contract, 








while wages remain below 18s. a week ; and that strikes are to be 
confined to small areas, i.e., that the farmers are to be taken in 


attend the Tories, and that Sir Stafford Northcote, having come | detail; and the committee agree to recommend to the League to 


provide that in all places where the custom is to contract by the 
week a week's notice shall be given, where the custom is to contract 
by the month, a month’s, and where the contract is usually quar- 
terly, a quarter's notice. In return, the farmers have declared 
that they have no wish to put down the Unions, and have put 
an end to the Lock-out, and work is to be resumed on Monday. 
Better still, many of the Lincolnshire farmers, who seem to be in 
a reasonable mood, have expressed their opinion that Boards of 
Conciliation would be a great advantage to the county, and it 
seems not improbable that, after full consideration, one will 
be established. The Standard is quite out of temper at the 
result, calls the action of Mr. Morley and Mr. Dixon one of “ in- 
terference, not intervention,” and grumbles that the transaction 
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“lead the labourers so to overrate their own importance that the 

they have just concluded is likely to be a ‘‘ very short-lived 
trace indeed.” Why will the Tory Press write as if they 

d the labourers the rights of freemen, and as if they 
regarded all who try to moderate them, while warmly sympathis- 
ing with their aims, as if they were fomenting a serf insurrection ? 
It is as short-sighted, looked at as Tory policy, as it is unworthy, 


Jooked at as human sentiment. 


We can see no reason why the Irish Executive should 
hesitate about consenting to the repeal of that Convention Act 
passed by the Parliament of College Green in 1793, under the 
influence of the panic caused by an assembly of delegates from 
Lord Charlemont’s Volunteer Corps. Mr. Smyth, in the spirit of 
the new Home-rule policy, which aims at strengthening the Union 
by assimilating the law in Ireland to that of England, moved 
the second reading of a Bill to repeal this old Act in a very 
reasonable speech on Wednesday. Mr. Ball opposed him with 
curiously bad reasons, How is it a reason against its repeal to say 
of any Irish grievance, or of any blot on the Statute-book, that 
every Government has hitherto refused to remove it? Again, 
is it in order to illustrate the propensity of the Irish Parliament 
to make bulls that Mr. Ball says, ‘‘ The fact that Parliament 
and Convocation were specially excepted from its operation 
showed the true meaning and intent of the Act”? Suppose a 
Convention of Home-rulers were to be assembled in the Rotundo 
now-a-days, which would it exhibit, the strength or the weakness 
of the movement ? And what could it do, besides framing the same 
resolutions, and making the same speeches, as the gentlemen who 
ought to have been called, what they were, delegates, lately did, 
under the name of a Conference, in that historic edifice? In 
Ireland the permission of Conventions may be the prevention of 
conspiracies. 


The more stringent Ecclesiastical Bills of the present Session 
have passed the Upper House of the Prussian Diet by the ex- 
«eedingly narrow majority of five (51 against 46). The measures 
passed by the Reichsrath for all Germany were really only sup- 
plementary to the Prussian measures, and needful because 
involving questions of outlawry or denaturalisation, which could 
not be passed by any single State, but belonged to the sphere of 
Imperial legislation. It is only Prussia which is, as yet, embarked 
in a real persecution of the Roman Catholic Church. 


An M.D. of the University of London wrote a letter to the 
Times of this day week, to point out that while the division in 
‘Convocation on giving degrees to women last week showed only 
148 voters, there are 1,480 graduates ; and the inference intended 
to be drawn was that the majority gained for giving degrees to 
women does not, in the least, test the state of opinion in the Uni- 
versity. ‘That would be very plausible, if it were not in evidence 
that some five hundred graduates who wished to support the de- 
cision actually arrived at, had signed an address to that effect 
before the discussion took place. Amongst these five hundred, 
moreover, many who actually voted, and some who actually 
spoke for the measure, are not included. We believe the truth 
to be, that if the Convocation could be polled out to a man, the 
majority in favour of the women’s degrees would be at least as large 
a per-centage of the whole number of members of Convocation, 
as the majority last week was of the whole number then present. 
There is certainly not a shadow of evidence for any different 
conclusion. 


Colonel Egerton Leigh is evidently a true, though possibly an 
unconscious humourist; and, alas! there is not much humour, 
conscious or unconscious, in the present House of Commons. 
He made a motion on Tuesday in favour of increasing the 
punishment for aggravated assaults on women, which was not 
less ludicrous than pathetic,.—for is one to laugh or to cry 
when, as an illustration of the unwillingness of women to give 
evidence against the men who maltreat them, the case is men- 
tioned of a woman “whose nose was much injured,” but who 
promptly declared that ‘she had bit it herself”? After describ- 
ing a number of particularly brutal assaults, the Colonel observed, 
with touching simplicity, ‘Occasionally death ensued from these 
attacks, and then a man got hanged. But it required a good 
deal of interest to get hanged nowadays.” Colonel Egerton 
Leigh is in favour of employing the “ Cat” as a corrective, and 
we have no doubt he is right. What deters women from giving 
evidence in many cases is, no doubt, the fear of a long sentence 





of imprisonment, which may possibly mean starvation to them- | 
selves and the children, but in many other cases it is absurd | 
affection for their brutal husbands or other relatives. Mr. 





Disraeli promised that Mr. Cross would attend to the matter, 
and the Colonel concludes that there is some hope of “ fair-play 
for the fair sex.” 


Mr. Peter Taylor made a very clever speech on Tuesday in 
moving his too vague resolution that “it is desirable to give 
greater facilities for recreation of a moral and intellectual char- 
acter, by permitting the opening of Museums, Libraries, and 
similar institutions on Sunday.” He entreated the Conservative 
party, “who could have no sympathy with the Puritans,” who 
‘were, indeed, untouched by their virtues and untainted by 
their crimes,” not to oppose his motion. He pointed out that the 
great authors of the Reformation, “Cranmer, Calvin, and 
Luther,” (is Mr. Peter Taylor accurate as to Calvin?) were 
earnestly opposed to Sabbatarianism. Sabbatarianism was the 
horrible invention of Scotland and New England. He quoted, as 
an instance of the extragavance of its spirit, an Aberdeen elder 
who said he would not forbid walking¥on a Sunday “ until some 
substitute for it had been devised ;"’ and a Scotch attack on the 
Earl of Shaftesbury for speaking in some verses of the 
labouring classes of Scotland “disporting themselves” on 
a Sunday, which compelled Lord Shaftesbury to reply that 
the word ‘disporting” had reference only to the children. 
But Mr. Taylor was beaten by a majority of 203 (271-68),— 
a defeat really due to the fear of the working-classes of 
promoting in any way what they thought might come to in- 
volve a custom of demanding labour on a Sunday. Mr. Peter 
Taylor was chiefly supported by the Irish Catholics. The two 
working-class members, Mr. Macdonald and Mr. Burt, voted 
with him, but the members for large working-class constituencies 
mostly either voted against him or stayed away. The truth is, 
that though the working-classes care for railway excursions on 
a Sunday, they do not as yet care enough for seeing pictures and 
museums to hazard any new demand for Sunday labour on that 
account, 


Lord Monck took the occasion of a question addressed by Lord 
Belmore to the Duke of Richmond on Thursday to give a clear 
and interesting statement of the proceedings of the Irish Church 
Commission. First, as to annuities, they had fixed the terms of 
no less than 6,204 annuities before the 1st of January, 1871, on 
which date the property of the Church was transferred to 
the Commission. They then proceeded to the commutation 
of annuities, and of 6,204 annuitants, 5,675 have commuted, 
—the total cost of commutation being £9,286,360. The 
sale of the lands of the Church was the next great opera- 
tion, but in the case of renewable leaseholds, three years 
were given to the tenants to convert them into perpetuities, 
and these three years only expired on the Ist of January, 1874. 
This work is now in progress therefore. The tithe rent-charge 
remains to be dealt with, a slow and complicated process. The 
Commissioners value their entire property at £16,743,366, and 
estimate their liabilities at £11,556,907, and expect a probable 
surplus of £5,186,459. But the liquidation of a Church Estab- 
lishment is a slow process, and the Commission does not 
expect to be out of debt, not to say in possession of its surplus, 
for seventeen years and a half,—in the Premiership of Lord 
Pembroke. 


Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice asked Mr. Mowbray (M.P. for 
Oxford University) on Tuesday whether he would lay on the 
table of the House of Commons a copy of the trust-deed 
mentioned in the preamble and in Section 6 of the Hertford 
College (Oxford) Bill, to which Mr. Mowbray replied that no 
trust-deed is referred to either in the preamble or in Section 6 of 
the Bill, and that no trust-deed is in existence relating to the 
£30,000 mentioned in the preamble. ‘Thirty thousand pounds has 
been transferred by the donor to the Chancellor of the University, 
and now stands in Lord Salisbury’s name solely upon trust to hand 
over the same to the collegiate body to be incorporated by the 
Bill, and to be used for the endowment of fellowships in Hertford 
College. No further conditions can be imposed by the donor, 
and if the Bill passes, the money will be placed entirely beyond 
his control.” This is, so far as it goes, satisfactory, and we 
understand that one of the working tutors of Magdalen Hall is 
to be made a fellow of Hertford College. It would seem, then, that 
the gift is substantially unfettered, and that the only equivalent 
which the donor has conditioned for, is the right to name the first 
fellows of Hertford College. We trust, however, that if the 
college is to become one of the regular University group, 
the fellowships will be conferred by competition, and not by 
virtue of any secret tradition as to the wishes of the donor. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_~—~+>——— 

THE LIBERAL POLICY. 
HE discord among the Liberal leaders which became 
apparent last week, when Mr. Forster, Mr. Childers, and 
Mr. Stansfeld voted for Mr. Trevelyan’s motion for Household 
Suffrage in the Counties, while Lord Hartington and Mr. 
Goschen walked out of the House, and Mr. Lowe voted against 
it, has naturally brought down upon the chiefs of the party a 
good deal of benevolent advice. They have been told how 
short-sighted they were in not calculating beforehand the 
whole orbit of the Reform movement, for a generation at 


least to come ; and the one among them who spoke has been , 


especially lectured for taking so narrow and short-sighted a 
view of the question as to make it a mere affair of con- 
temporary politics, instead of rivetting his gaze on the future, 
and showing to what changes in our electoral system the pre- 
sent miscarriages of representative institutions point. Again, 
those who did not speak, but who showed their tacit or avowed 


hostility to Mr. Trevelyan’s measure, are censured implicitly | 


for not supplying their comrades’ deficiency. Now we cannot 
concur in the justice of these reproaches, but we heartily weleome 
any discussion which will bring the Liberal party to consider 
more carefully the lines of its future policy. As for the par- 
ticular division of last week, we hold that Mr. Forster was 


amply justified in urging that an immediate and great danger, | 


the danger of a growing feeling of alienation from the Consti- 
tution on the part of a very numerous, and now for the first 
time active-minded and vigilant class, justified and even de- 
manded an immediate remedy. Nor was it for him, in plead- 
ing this necessity, to alarm the many weak vessels in the 
House of Commons, by explaining that to grant the appropriate 
temporary remedy would virtually compel the House of 
Commons at some future day to enter on a long and 
difficult revision of our electoral system, the result of 
which would be not only the granting of an equal 
number of representatives to equal areas of population, 
but the adoption of some principle, like personal repre- 
sentation, or the cumulative vote, within given units of area, 
in order to enable persons of like views to combine to return 
a satisfactory representative of their special political creed. 
Such a programme, deliberately enunciated by the 
leaders of a party which had just been ejected from 
power, would have been regarded as a mere factious sum- 
mons to agitation, and one neither in good taste nor of 
good omen, Mr. Disraeli might be excused for using such a 
plea as this against change, but if those who had advocated 
change had used the same plea, they would have been told 
that they were ambitious meddlers, who could never see them- 
selves deprived of power without proposing so to strain the 
Constitution as, in their opinion, to lead to their own 
restoration to power. And we think the charge would 
have been exceedingly plausible. It is not true that 
what we must always look to in our statesmen’s 


professions of policy, is the evidence of far-sight. On) 


the contrary, nothing is less statesmanlike than that 
inconveniently ostentatious wisdom of far-sight which can- 
not see the immediate, urgent, and necessary step before one’s 


eyes, without dwelling on the difficulty of the step which | 


lies out of view. English statesmen are, to a large extent, 
captains on whom the rank and file rely for their immediate 
confidence and courage. And if such captains, instead of 
giving lucid orders for the moment, and telling their troops 
enough of their minds to enable them to fight hopefully, were 
to dwell on all the distant dangers of the campaign, they 
would find that their followers had little heart for the struggle 
of the day. It may be quite true that the representative 
grievances of the labourers would not be adequately removed 
by the extension of household suffrage to the counties, any 


more than the representative grievances of the operatives have | 


been adequately removed by household suffrage in the towns. 
But the question is not of an adequate distant remedy, 
but of a partial immediate remedy. No one can deny that 
in the towns the operatives have gained vastly by house- 


hold suffrage, not only in power, but in the consciousness | 


of obtaining political justice, though they have so seldom 
cared to return representatives of their own class. So, too, 
the agricultural Jabourers would gain vastly, both in power 
and in content with the Constitution, by an extension of the 
suffrage which might yet fall very short of the result on 
which they are calculating. To depreciate the advantages of 


ness, is like depreciating the advantage of an addition of new 

rooms to a house which really wants to be new-built on g 
different plan. Nevertheless, the people who have the use of” 
the new rooms will not be ungrateful. 

But to pass from the particular censure passed upon our 
Liberal leaders to the general discussion of the Liberal polic 
of the future, we observe, first, that true Liberalisn, 
consists in covering more and more completely by constitu. 
tional means the whole area of popular feeling, without 
putting any needless impediment in the way of the organisa. 
tion of the higher forms of intelligence. Mr. Disraeli has 
identified Toryism with the rule of ‘the residuum.’ The 
Liberal party ought to make it apparent that while they 
desire to consult the interests of all, the residuum not 
excepted, they have no wish or intention of merging the 
intelligent voters in ‘the residuum,’ as the Tories would 
like to do. Yet a good many of the Liberal party, 
Mr. Bright, unfortunately, at their head, have rather made 
themselves conspicuous by levelling every opprobrious epithet, 
that it is possible to conceive, from “ new-fangled” (dead- 
liest of English terms of abuse) down to “ monstrous,” at 
every proposal for facilitating the organisation of intellj- 
gent conviction,—such, for instance, as cumulative voting in 
the School Boards, and the three-cornered constituencies in the 
‘counties and larger boroughs. And other Liberals who have 
not made this mistake have made the mistake into which Lord 
Hartington and Mr. Goschen, and still more, Mr. Lowe, fell, last 
| week, of trying to preserve the influence due to intelligence by 
| simply discouraging or opposing the enfranchisement of those 
| whose intelligence cannot be relied upon. Both blunders are 
serious and are essentially illiberal, though no doubt the latter 
| of them has a Whig flavour. It is not a Liberal policy to let 
any part whatever of the population feel that its interests are 
looked down upon as vulgar and outside the pale of the Consti- 
tution. It is not a Liberal policy to oppose, out of mere 
prejudice as “innovations,” any device which may so 
improve the representative machinery of the Constitu- 
tion as to break up the huge, uniform, monotonous, 
inert force of a democracy into the individual cells and 
specific organs of strongly-marked political conviction. It 
‘seems to us that Mr. Forster, in the eager sympathy he 
has shown, first, for the masses of the cities, and now for the 
| masses of the agricultural labourers, has been careful to avoid 
the first blunder; and in the honest trial which he has secured for 
' the cumulative vote under the Education Act, has avoided the 
‘second. He has neither fallen into the Whig blunder of letting 
‘the ‘dim common populations’ think he regards them with 
'contempt and aversion as ‘residuum ;’ nor into the common- 
place radical blunder of regarding the very coarse device of 
| election by a sheer majority for all purposes whatever, as a 
| sort of divine oracle, which it would be impiety to replace by 
any more delicate and elastic method. He has shown his desire 
to include all, without showing his wish to suppress each. In 
his case, at least, it is absurdly unjust to assume that because 
|he wishes to give the agricultural labourers votes at once, 
without waiting for a further modification of the electoral 
system, he is blind to the danger of obtaining a representative 
system which finds no mouthpiece for the various voices of the 
community, but only one for the loudest voice in it. 

Next, it is clear that if the Liberal party is to be organised 
‘afresh, its new lines of advance cannot refer exclusively, even 
if chiefly, to the subject of electoral reform. Everything 
tends to show that the reasonable and unreasonable hopes 
‘which the masses of the people form of the resv/ts of popular 
legislation, are coming more and more into discussion, in 
proportion as the great majority of the people are admitted 
to a direct share in political rights. We are approaching the 
condition of things in the United States, where the distinction 
between parties has long corresponded far less to our differ- 
ence between Liberal and Tory, than to the difference between 
well-taught Liberals and demagogic Democrats. Our own 
Tory party, under Mr. Disraeli’s guidance, and with its confi- 
dence in ‘ the residuum,’ will be likely to fall more and more 
into the habit of allying itself with ignorant prejudices to ob- 
' struct wise reforms,—a line of action of which the end is too 
likely to be such a democratic party as recently supported slavery 
_and apologised for corruption in the United States,—while the 
Liberals will be in danger of falling more and more into that tone 
| of fastidious contempt for the vulgar prejudices of the masses, 
of which the end is too apt to be gradually attenuated popular 
| sympathies and a cynical attitude towards popular needs. Now 
| with such a prospect before us, it seems to us that our Liberal 


such a step on the ground that it lacks theoretical complete- | leaders will have to be very careful to steer between the two great 
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3 of cultivated superciliousness and worship of the popular 
will. And at present, no doubt, their immediate danger is in 
the former direction. Liberals are heard to say, that after 
the big “dose of ignorance” swallowed in 1867, we want a 
little breathing-space before we take another; that we need to 
recover @ little from the poison we have imbibed from the 
ignorance of the towns, before we receive into the body politic 
the fresh instalment of poison which may be contributed by 
the ignorance of the counties. That, no doubt, was in a 
great measure the feeling which took Mr. Lowe into the 
Conservative lobby, and induced Lord Hartington and Mr. 
Goschen to leave the House on Wednesday week. But what 
Liberals ought to feel more keenly than they do is, that the 
ignorance of the elector is not half so powerful a factor in the 
determination of the political future as his wants, and that | 
with a great extension of the area of the suffrage, we are | 
always sure to get a great extension of the interest felt in a 
number of subjects which were never before attended to in 
the Legislature, only because they were never before pressed 
on the minds of the representatives. Such, we take it, un- 
questionably has been the character of the new interest felt in 
opular education, in new developments of the various depart- 


rock 


| policy which M. de Goulard or the Duc d’Audiffret Pasquier 
could adopt would be fatal to any possible government 
| which either could form. There would indeed be one course 
‘open, but that, by all accounts, the Marshal - President 
will not allow. The Minister might form a government 
of the two Centres, pledged to organise the Septennat on 
terms strictly fair to moderate Monarchists and moderate 
Republicans alike, and to dissolve as soon as the organisation 
was complete. But unhappily this could not be done with- 
out taking in the strong men of the Left Centre, and 
according to twice-repeated statements from Paris, the Mar- 
shal President still clings to his unstatesmanlike determina- 
tion not to accept any adviser who voted against his seven- 
years’ term of office,—in other words, to regard himself as 
the servant of the Monarchical party, though pledged to 
uphold a truce till the end of his own term of office. If this 
be true, Marshal MacMahon has given unmistakable proof of 
his unfitness for the position of the Chief of the Executive of 
a Parliamentary government. But true, we fear, it is. And the 
result must be what the Marshal President hardly understands 
as yet, that it will become necessary before long to appeal to 
the country without first organising the Septennat,—that is, 





ments of sanitary legislation, and such would be at once the | without disfranchising a few million of electors, and getting 
interest in emigration questions, land questions, Justice of the | the new Conservative Mayors well to work at their task of 
Peace questions, and Church questions, if the agricultural | tutoring their arrondissements to vote with the Government, 


labourers, who are chiefly affected by these questions, were 
admitted to the franchise. Liberals must be greatly on their 
guard against that feeling of disgust for ‘the residuum’ 
which Mr. Disraeli’s successful manipulation of it is likely to 
provoke, and we are glad to think that they have at 
least one representative man whose largeness of popular 
sympathy will always protect him against the danger of a 
cynical fastidiousness. We hold that true Liberal policy will 
aim more and more at infusing wisdom into popular move- 
ments, and popular sympathy into intellectual movements; at 
helping the people to filter out the erroneous and coarser 
elements from such popular institutions as the Trades’ Unions, 
for instance, without losing the advantages which such in- 
stitutions can really secure; and at so reforming the Schools, 
the Churches, and the Petty and Quarter Sessions, as to secure 
for these great institutions the genuine confidence of the people, 
which, at present at least, they can hardly be said to have got. 
We shall be much disappointed, for example, if there be not 
before long a Liberal movement set on foot for so far popu- 
larising the Church as to make the influence of the laity felt 
in the conduct of the service and the general administration 


| 





—simply in order to cut a way out of the hopeless dead-lock 
in which Parliamentary affairs are involved through the 
kaleidoscopic combinations of the various party-atoms in the 
Assembly. We, for our parts, think there is little doubt that 
even after all the doctoring of the constituencies which M. de 
Broglie proposed, and was about to carry through, an appeal 
to the country would have resulted in a decisive victory for the 
Republic. But if, through the perversity of the Conservatives 
and the obstinacy of the Marshal, the same appeal has ulti- 
mately to be made, as we trust it may, to the unrevised con- 
stituencies, the result will surely be of a kind to compel the 
Marshal’s own resignation, if he be not unscrupulous enough 
for a coup d'etat. He will then discover too late that his 
violent objection to accept for his advisers men who 
voted against his seven-years’ term was not only an 
act of petty and unstatesmanlike pique, but a grave 
political blunder which foiled the only combination by which 
something approaching to his own policy might have been 
carried through. It was a grave fault for the Chief of the 
Executive ever to declare himself the servant of the particular 
party which raised him to power. But it will be a far graver 
fault if he adheres to that unconstitutional and rash declara- 





of the moral duties of the parish,—in place of attempting, as 
Archbishop Tait’s unfortunate Public Worship Regulation Bill 
attempts, to check scandals by lodging more power in those very 
quaint organs of popular feeling, the Bishops. Certainly what 
Liberalism must aim at is to reconcile governmental force and 
enlightenment with broad popular sympathies ;—never to give 
way to mere democratic clamour, but never to harden its heart 
against a mass of unrepresented popular need. ‘This people, 
who knoweth not the law, are cursed,” is too apt to be the 
language of the intellectual Liberals towards a “ residuum.” | 
And there was never more danger that this temper might | 
encroach on the still more fundamental popular feeling of the 

party, than there is now, when the obstructives have suddenly 

developed the capacity which there is in a true democracy 

for anathematising wise counsel, and sustaining unmeaning | 
prejudice, 








THE DUC DE BROGLIE’S FALL. 


F the game of the French Government could be won, as a | 
game of chess may be won, by stale-mate,—by getting 
into a position where you are not attacked, but whence you 
cannot move anywhere without moving into check,—the late 
Government would have had an easy time of it, and the 
Government which is to succeed it would have won by antici- 
pation, Unfortunately that is not the condition of Parlia- 
mentary life and Government. The Government of the Duc 
de Broglie lived by dint of staving off the political necessity 
which was fatal to M. Thiers till it could be staved off no 
longer, and then it fell. While it declined to move a step in 
any direction, it had a majority. When it proposed to make 
the most tentative and cautious of all possible steps in advance, 
it was defeated by a majority more than four times as great 
as that which expelled M. Thiers from power. And this is 
M. de Goulard’s great difficulty in forming a Government,— 
that it is not easy, as Mr. Disraeli remarked a year ago, to 
form a government without a policy; and that any possible 








| friends and delighted its enemies. 


tion when even the policy he advocates will be marred, and 
the whole calm of the country endangered, by his adherence 
to it. 

The end of ‘the Government of Combat’ has been worthy 
of its origin. The Duc de Broglie came in to teach the 
country that it was but in its dreams that it was wishing for 
a Republic. By whispering orthodox doctrine to the Prefects, 
and where necessary, threatening or holding out bribes to the 
Press; by winking hard at Monarchical conspiracies during the 
vacation, and putting down sternly all Republican manifestoes ; 
by giving the Orleanist Princes the means of posing in a 
noble attitude before the nation, and affording every facility 
to the Legitimists and their somewhat apathetic master to 
appeal earnestly to the constitutional aspirations of France at 
the very nick of time; by prolonging the suspense of the 
nation indefinitely directly it became evident that the 
Royalist programme could not be forced on the people; 
and by stringently suppressing municipal freedom, the 
Government of the Duc de Broglie has fully earned 
the title to which it aspired, and which precisely de- 
scribes its measure of success. It has fought hard for 
a bad cause, and it has not won. It has been a Govern- 
ment of Combat, not of Victory. It has hardly, by all its 
machinations, carried a single election in its own favour. It 
has plotted for monarchy, and the plot foundered. It has 
carried a provisional arrangement, and failed in providing it 
with the necessary guarantees and powers. It has incensed its 
Even its greatest achieve- 
ment, the enacting of the Septennat, has never been inter- 
preted by any two parties in the same sense. It was the 
firm conviction of the Legitimists that the Septennat was but 
a mode of keeping a throne ready for the Comte de Chambord, 
whenever the Assembly could be cajoled into recalling him. 
It was the sanguine belief of the Orleanists that, during the 
appointed delay, the Comte de Chambord would abdicate, and 
that then the Comte de Paris would slip into his place by 
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universal acclaim. The Buonapartists saw in the measure 
time for their young chief to ripen, and no more. The 
Republicans regarded it as an undesirable interregnum of 
ambiguous character, which, nevertheless, could not but accus- 
tom even Monarchists to the forms and style of a Republic. 
Thus all parties reconciled themselves to M. de Broglie’s more 
than Janus-headed compromise, because each of them saw in 
one of its four aspects something for which they could be 
thankful, and each of them something different from the 
others. But these multiform compromises contain always at 
least as much seed of war as excuse for peace. Directly it 
becomes apparent that any one interpretation is gaining signi- 
ficance at the expense of the others, the battle rages afresh, 
and in this case, the unfortunate Government which carried 
the compromise was toppled over at the first onset. The year of 
its short life has been memorable, but chiefly for its inglorious 
deeds, for intriguing circulars which discredited the Govern- 
ment, for acts of partial administration which have disgraced 
it, for connivances at negotiations which it ought either to 
have undertaken itself or forbidden as attacks on the supreme 
authority of the State, for coercive laws which were both need- 
less and inoperative, for sketches of constitutional arrange- 
ments which satisfied none. The origin of the Government 
was bad, and it has never recovered from the original vice of 
its origin. It derived all its little strength in the Assembly 
from its promise to evangelise the country, in a Con- 
servative sense, by a combination of persuasion and force. 
Its propaganda was, from the first, intended to be of a 
purely party kind, and enforced by weapons which the State 
should never put into any party’s hands. And now it has 
been defeated by precisely such a combination as that to 
which it owed its existence. They who take the sword shall 
perish by the sword. Governments that spring from faction 
shall perish at the hands of faction. 

The position in which the Duc de Broglie’s Govern- 
ment leaves the National Assembly is certainly an awk- 
ward one. That body has feared nothing so much as 
granting to any power outside itself the right of dis- 
solving it. M. Thiers proposed to create a Second Chamber, 
which, in conjunction with the President, should have the 
right of dissolution, and M. Thiers fell. The Duc de Broglie 
has done the same, and the Duc de Broglie has fallen. 
M. de Goulard or the Duc D’Audiffret Pasquier will hardly 
attempt the same course, unless he wishes to provoke a 
similar fate. But then what is the Assembly to do? It can- 
not do absolutely nothing for seven years except vote Budgets 
and discuss factory laws. The country frets under the Con- 
stitutional suspense, and delivers at every election the most 
startling protests against the Conservative policy. National 
Assemblies, even in France, are not impervious to public 
criticism. If no power can dissolve the Assembly except 
itself, while it dare take no organic step for fear of giving 
a triumph to one of the rival parties, it will become so mar- 
vellous a spectacle to all men, so absurd a spectacle to all 
Frenchmen, that it will probably tire of its own existence, 
and terminate abruptly the life which it has so jealously de- 
fended. It is impossible for any government to stand stock- 
still when every town and every department is crying out for 
relief from a state of suspense. It will be impossible for any 
government which Marshal MacMahon approves, and which 
could command eyen a temporary majority in the present 
Assembly, to take a single definitive step without the cer- 
tainty of defeat. Under these circumstances, we shall look 
before long for some act of desperation by which the most 
timid, the most reactionary, and perhaps the most selfish 
Assembly which France ever knew, may commit the happy- 
despatch upon itself, through sheer disgust at the intolerably 
ludicrous position in which it is placed. For a great Parlia- 
ment, proud of its own absolute power, to find that power 
practically limited to wheeling round on its own axis, so as to 
gaze towards all quarters of the compass, without finding com- 
fort anywhere ; for it to know that it dare not move from the 
constitutional position it occupied on the day on which the 
Prussians evacuated the territory, lest it should destroy the 
artificial equilibrium of hostile forces,—this is a moral pos- 
ture so intolerable, that somehow or other, by connivance of | 
one party or consent of all, it must sooner or later be aban- 
doned. Let us hope that the solution will not come from 
any military quarter. Better any result, than a return to the 
vicious circle of coups d’ctat. But it will be difficult even for 
attached Orleanists to weep over the early but certainly not 
premature demise of the Administration of M. de Broglie. 








————. 


PATRONAGE IN THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND.. 
HE Duke of Richmond’s Bill for the abolition of Patronage 
in the Church of Scotland would have been more like a 
heroic remedy, if it had boldly affirmed that the right of pre- 
senting ministers to vacant livings was not a property but a 
trust, and if it had therefore refused to give a shilling of 
compensation ; but a leader of an English political party could 
not be expected to lay down so daring a principle in a House 
filled with Patrons, and sometimes disturbed by the bugle-calls 
of the Liberation Society. English landowners have for cen. 
turies been accustomed to sell the right of teaching spiritual 
truth, and some of them must be surprised that no mention 
is made of such a vested interest in the Epistle to the 
Romans. At all events, they will not allow a rude hand 
to be laid upon it even by those Scotch Presbyterians 
who are a law unto themselves. It is true that Scotch and 
English patronage are two different things. In Scotland it hag 
always been exercised in the face of written and spoken pro- 
tests from the people, and it has again and again been abolished, 
Any value that it may have had to the patron was taken away 
in 1843 by Lord Aberdeen’s Veto Act, which gave the congre- 
gations power to protest against any unworthy appointment, 
and the Presbyteries authority to determine whether the objec. 
tions were valid. The people might offer any pleas of unfit. 
ness that should come into their heads. They might. say that 
the new minister had an icy manner, or a stammer, or a per- 
petual cold, or so red a face as to distract them during their 
devotions. They might assert that he read badly, and preached 
as if he did not believe what he said ; that he had no unction; 
that his elocution was marred by grimaces; that he never said a 
syllable about Predestination ; that his sermons were never more 
than three-quarters of an hour in length, or that some of his 
hearers did not feel a bit the better for his ministrations. All these 
grave charges might be laid before the Presbytery by means of 
counsel ; witnesses could be called and cross-examined as to 
the precise character of the preacher’s grimaces, or the Calvin- 
istic gaps in his pulpit theology ; counsel could be heard and 
witnesses examined on the other side ; and then the Presbytery 
—a body of hard-headed theologians, with a dash of the 
lawyer in all of them—might transfer the battle to the solitude 
of their own deliberative chamber. Meanwhile, the newspapers 
would be filled with the ironical eloquence of the counsel and 
the absurdities of the witnesses, while the terrible editor of the 
Scotsman—the greatest theological personage in the land— 
would hold up the whole exhibition to ridicule in a humorous 
and witty lampoon. Most members of the Presbyteries 
being men of sense, all frivolous objections against the new 
minister would no doubt be set aside, and the chances are 
that he would come off victorious unless he were a very 
great fool indeed; but he might lose, he was certain 
to be made a laughing-stock, and the battle cost money. 
Few patrons care to face such a storm, especially as it 
may blow the roof off their own character, and let in 
daylight upon any past tyrannies of which they may have 
been guilty. Hence, they either freely give the congregations 
power to choose a new minister, or consult them before making 
a final choice. Thus, Lord Aberdeen’s Act took away any 
despotic power that the patron ever had, and he never had 
much, except in the worst days of the Stuarts. Compensation 
might, therefore, have been claimed in 1843 with more justice 
than it can be demanded to-day; but an assembly of English 
landlords could not, we repeat, be expected to affirm the dan- 
gerous principle that the right of setting up clerical finger-posts 
at the cross-roads between Heaven and the other place may not 
be sold as freely as shares in the London and North-Western 
Railway. We are not, therefore, disposed to find much fault 
with the provision of the Bill that the Patrons may claim 
compensation to the amount of one year’s stipend for each of 
their livings. 

The stipulation would indeed be bad if there were any reason 
to fear that many would exercise the power; for the Church 
of Scotland is too poor to stand such a drain on her funds. 
But there is good reason to believe that all, or nearly all, 
the landlords will make her a present of their shadowy 
rights. The Crown will set the example, by handing over 
to the people its benefices, which amount to nearly a third 
of the whole. The Duke of Buccleuch, who comes next in 
importance, has announced that he will transfer to the people 
the custody of what he rightly believes to be a national trust. 
The Duke of Argyll is ready to hand over to them the many, 
but poor livings of the Western Highlands. The Duke of 
Richmond will freely resign all control over the disposal of the 
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eher | benefices in Banffshire. The Duke of Sutherland will 
act in the same spirit with respect to the crowd of churches 
to which he has the right of presentation in the solitudes of 
his vast estate. We refuse to believe that Lord Fife, Lord 
Aberdeen, or any other of the great proprietors, will show 
themselves less worthy of their high position; nor ean we 
believe that Lord Kinnoul will, by demanding compensation 
for the loss of his patronage over the Church of Auchterarder, 
so far countersign the act of that Lord Kinnoul who was the 
immediate cause of the Disruption. If there be any trouble 
at all, it will come from the Lairds, a species of aristocratic 
animalcule from which England is happily free; for they 
differ from the Squires in their combination of infinite personal 


insignificance with infinite self-importance, which they assert | 


the more aggressively in their own parishes because they are 
drowned in an ocean of bigger personalities when they come to 
London. But even the Lairds fear the lash of the Scotch pro- 
yincial newspapers, and they will be whipped sorely if they 
take one shilling of the Church’s money. ‘ Who robbed the 
Kirk?” is a gibe that would pursue them till their dying day. 

On the other hand, that part of the scheme which 
gives the power of choosing new ministers to the male 
communicants of the Established Church in each parish 
is so bad that, if it be not radically changed, we 
trust some peer or some commoner will move the rejec- 
tion of the Bill. Indeed, such a provision seems little 
short of impudent when read by the light of the Disruption. 
Dr. Chalmers and his party left the Church because the State 
would not allow the congregations to bar the way against the 
intrusion of unworthy ministers. They had no other quarrel 
with the Establishment. They were not voluntaries, and 
Chalmers himself would have scorned to accept the title. No 
man of his day more eloquently taught that the State should pro- 
fess a religion ; and, indeed, he first came before the English as 
a vehement advocate of Established Churches. He never would 
have left a communion to which he was passionately attached, 
if the Courts of Law had permitted the congregations to puta 
veto on the appointment of any ministers whom they might 
deem unworthy. He did not stipulate even that patronage 
should be abolished; and now the Duke of Richmond is 
ready to grant more than was demanded by Dr. Chalmers, 
or the most vehement of the Free Churchmen. It is true that 
the controversy was mixed up with metaphysical discussions 
about the Headship of Christ, but they had absolutely no 
practical bearing on the subject of lay patronage. That, 
and that alone, was the rock on which the Church split. 
It is true, also, that many of the Free Churchmen have 
become hostile to the very principle of an Establishment, and 
that they would now refuse to accept endowments from the 
State at any price; but no such cry was heard at the time of 
the Disruption ; and the Government is now ready to grant all, 
and more than all, the claims of the Non-Intrusionists. Sub- 
stantially, therefore, it admits that those claims were just, 
and that the Free Churchmen might have been kept within 
the bounds of the Establishment by wise concessions. The 
least reparation that the Duke of Richmond can offer, then, 
is to give them all the rights which they would possess if they 
had remained in the National Church. If new ministers are 
to be chosen by the communicants, it must be by the com- 


municants of the Free Church as well as of the Established. 


Should that right be refused, the Non-Intrusion party will be 
punished for doing what a Tory Government admits to have 
been consistent with all the traditions of Scottish Presby- 
terianism. And the refusal would have an absolutely ludicrous 
effect in the Highland parishes. There the fury of religious 
passion ran so high as to sweep away whole congregations, 
and to leave scarcely a single man to the Establishment. 
Even now, many of the State ministers preach to empty seats. 
There is more than one parish of Ross-shire in which a Swift 
might address a ‘“‘ Dearly beloved Roger,” instead of “Dearly 
beloved brethren.” Lord Aberdare confessed the other night 
the embarrassment with which he, when Home Secretary, bad 
appointed ministers to parishes in which there were no com- 
municants. Meanwhile, the Free Churches are filled to over- 
flowing with men and women who thoroughly approve of a 
State Church, if it be liberated from what they deem an 
un-Scriptural bondage; who believe exaetly the same doctrines 
as the people of the Establishment, who use exactly the same 
ritual, and who would be overjoyed to go back to the Church 
of their fathers, Is it possible that a Government which is 


ready to effect a revolution by abolishing lay patronage, does — 
not see the justice of giving the new ecclesiastical franchise to | 


the very people whose secession has made such a franchise a 


| necessity of State? Better that the Bill were rejected than 
that it should erect an insulting wall between two Churches 
essentially the same. 
| But the Bill is charged with a still more radical defect in so 
| far as it contains the word “communicants ”’ at all. It has, we 
| know, been the custom to make the communicants the legal 
representatives of the Church of Scotland; but the custom 
| has been none the less mischievous, and it has been responsible, 
| we believe, for much of the repulsive bigotry which has woven 
itself round the Scottish pulpit. The Communicants do not 
give an adequate representation either of the religion or the 
brain of any Church. In some parts of Scotland there are 
peculiar reasons why such a constituency should be defective, 
because many of the best men are so frightened by the warning 
which St. Paul addresses to those who eat or drink unworthily 
at the Communion-table, that they keep away from it for year 
after year. Englishmen can scarcely understand the strength 
of that dread, and it has awakened the pitying wonder of Dean 
Stanley. Thus, the Bill would leave out some of the most 
religious men in every parish, and in some places it would 
| disqualify a startling number. But our objection to a con- 
| stituency built on a yearly visit to the Communion-table goes 
deeper. It is not the communicants alone that the minister 
| addresses, nor is it even they chiefly, if they be better than 
| their neighbours. It is not they alone, or they chiefly, of 
whom he must think. Nor are the communicants always the 
best representatives even of the piety of a parish. The Duke 
| of Richmond’s Bill would give a vote to Judas Iscariot and 
| withhold it from Mary Magdalene. And if a preacher be 
‘chosen by that inner circle of worshippers which never neglects 
|a single ordinance, he is almost certain to be more of a bigot 
| and of a sectarian than he would be if he were selected by 
a broader constituency. We see how such a process would 
work in England. The churchwardens, the ecclesiastical 
laymen, the Sunday-school teachers, and the charitable ladies 
|of an ordinary parish are usually admirable people in their 
own way; but in nine cases out of ten they are inquisitors, 
furiously High or Low, for ever mumbling anathemas against 
all who do not agree with them, and pining to turn the 
Church into a mass-house or a conventicle. In Scotland pre- 
| cisely the same kind of theological fury is to be found at the 
Communion-table, and it is twenty times more aggressive in 
| the fastnesses of Calvinism than it is in the more shadowy 
fields of English religion. The temper of such zealots is 
_caricatured with the force of truth in the story of the old 
| Scotchwoman who, together with an old man, had seceded 
| from a long series of secessions, until the pair stood alone in a 
Sahara of orthodoxy, and who, when asked whether they were 
' the only remnant of the visible Church, sadly replied, ‘ Weel, 
'man, I’m nae sae sure o’ John.”” That is the note of Scotch 
| secession, and it has been swelled by the practice of giving 
| the government of the Church into the hands only of the men 
| who have tendered credentials of orthodoxy and godliness by 
| going to the Communion-table. But it is time to make a 
| change, and there must be a change if the Church of Scotland 
' would escape from that spectre of Disestablishment which is 
‘the avenger of lost opportunities and neglected duties. We 
are glad to see that Lord Airlie has boldly proposed to place 
the ecclesiastical franchise in the hands of all those persons 
who are entitled to vote for the election of the School Boards. 
That is a logical, sensible, and Christian plan. It would give 
the Church a higher and abler class of men than the meagre 
constituency proposed by the Duke of Richmond. It would 
tend to secure for the Church of Scotland a class of men whose 
warmth of sympathy would gradually melt the terribly 
hard edges of her theology, and enable it to expand with 
the minds of the people, so that it might become as 
mighty an educational agent in the future as it has been in 
the past. We shall be told, no doubt, that the net of the 
School-Board franchise would bring in not only Presby- 
terians, but Roman Catholics and Unitarians, and that the 
consequences might be embarrassing in some of those Glas- 
gow parishes which contain thousands of Irish. That, how- 
‘ever, is a purely visionary danger. The idea that Irish 
Catholics would flock to the Barony Church to vote for the 
elevation of an arch-heretic to the pulpit must seem rather 
ludicrous to their prelates. But even if they were to offer 
such incense to idols, they could do no harm; for, of course, 
the vacant pulpits would be given only to men who had gone 
through the training to which the Church of Scotland subjects 
her ministry, or through some similar discipline, and who 
would subscribe her formularies. And the broader the fran- 


chise, the more Christian the theology to which it would tend. 
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The Duke of Richmond may help to’soften the Hebrew rigour 
of Scotch Christianity, if he will base the national ministry 
on the School-Board franchise. Should he refuse, we trust 
that some peer or commoner will move that the Bill be de- 
cisively rejected. Better delay an inevitable reform than 
perpetuate a vicious custom. 





THE OZAR AND ENGLAND. 


AY E shall probably never know very distinctly whether the | 


Czar gained anything, or thought he gained anything 
beyond the pleasure of seeing his daughter, by his English 
visit. Generally all sensible men do gain something by travel, 
though it is never very easy to define what it is. Words 
concerning things foreign take a fuller meaning to them; the 
imagination becomes more active on kindred subjects; 
threads of association are connected which were never con- 
nected before; conjectures are considered impossible which 
before were possible, and others possible which would before 
have been held impossible; and though no doubt some of these 
new impressions of travellers are erroneous, yet they do usually 
represent something of real knowledge. It is always said that 
it was the Emperor Nicholas’s visit to England in 1844 which 
misled him into the belief that whatever happened, Eng- 
land would not go to war for Turkey. We take it that that 
false impression was more or less the result of true and shrewd 
observation, but none the less the inference was hasty, and 
for Russia most pernicious. The caution caused by complete 
ignorance is often much safer as a principle of action than the 
impressions resulting from imperfect knowledge. We do not 
suppose that the vague conceptions of English life which the 
present Ozar has carried away with him would be at all good 
foundations on which to build a policy ; but it is not uninterest- 
ing to guess at what they probably are, and especially how 
far, if they coincide with the impressions formed by his 
father of our indifference to the leading aims of the Russian 
foreign policy, they would have a reasonable foundation, and 
be more or less likely to be verified now, than they were in the 
case of the Emperor Nicholas. 

Whatever else the Czar may have noticed in England, it is 
tolerably certain that nothing can have struck him so much 
as tho contrast between England and Russia in relation to 
the unity, or as we may say, the personality of the nation. 
He himself, as we pointed out last week, in many a sense of 
tl. highest importance, and in one sense all-important in re- 
‘stion to Foreign Affairs, is Russia. He carries about with 
him, as no other man on earth can do, the consciousness not 
only of representing a great State and a formidable power, but 
in some real sense, at least, of constituting it, He, of course, 
would have no power without his people, but neither would 
his people have any unity without him. In England, far more 
than in any other European country on the contrary, he must 
have discerned the fact that political power is really distri- 
buted, and distributed amongst a people who have a busy life 
of their own, full of purpose, and what is more, full of success- 
ful purpose, into which thoughts as to the ideal demeanour of 
their nation can enter very slightly indeed, and only as one, 
and not the most absorbing, among many of the passing 
thoughts which cross their active brains. In Germany there 
has been so long and so complete a divorce between the 
popular thought and the policy of the Government, that even 
now, when Germany has become the most powerful of 
European nations, the Sovereign and his advisers may 
be said to think for the nation, and to be followed 
by the nation, in all matters which concern the dignity 
of Germany. In France, the keen national vanity makes 
foreign affairs the one chief subject of thought of all political 
imaginations, and even if the French Executive had not far 
more authority in determining a policy than any English 
Government has, we might fairly expect that the mind of 
France would be likely to judge on questions of first-rate im- 
portance in foreign policy, with a kind of decision and 
spring which would impress the nation. But in England 
the Czar must have observed that while the House of Com- 
mons possesses the real authority on all questions of first-rate 
importance, the House of Commons is as like the people 
themselves, as little likely to foreknow its own wishes, as much 
preoccupied with matters it deems much more urgent than any 
dreams about England’s position on the Continent, as full of 
distracting cares which make it almost a matter of chance how 
any particular policy will strike particular minds, as the crowds 
whom he watched thronging the Crystal Palace, or stream- 
ing out of East London to witness his arrival at Woolwich. 


De, 
|mons are very ordinary specimens of the English middle 
class, who think very little about what we may call the per- 
sonality of Great Britain, who are exceedingly likely to differ 
from each other even when they do think about it, who 
are apt to look at matters rather in detail than pa any 
principle, and who yet have learned one lesson, partl 
good and partly bad, of political policy,—to attach very little 
authority to what their statesmen say, unless they them. 
selves can be brought to agree with the reasons given for Say- 
ing it. Political power in England is really where the 
wealth is, and the wealth is divided among millions of persons 
each of whom is hardly more likely to have a strong view 
about England’s position in Europe than about England’s 
position in Art or Science. If the Czar saw anything, he 
must have seen this extraordinary distribution of English power 
among self-dependent atoms which follow the attraction of no 
predominant body, while at the same time he felt that 
the centre of the political gravity of Russia travelled 
about with himself, and that its orbit, therefore, was ag 
surely within his own observation as it would be impossible 
that the orbit of British policy should be calculable by 
any observer, however acute. ,The latter is determined by 
a number of distinct elements, some of which, probably, have 
not the least self-knowledge as to the law of their own future 
opinions. Self-government is a great thing when the sub- 
jects of it know what they want, and why they want it. It 
is not so great a thing when they know neither; and 
this is, we take it, true of the popular sources of power in 
Great Britain in relation to foreign policy. We should 
not be surprised, therefore, if the Czar were to return with 
| the feeling that he has seen specimens of a rich, a powerful, 
/and an incalculable people, who don’t think much about the 
most imposing of all the kinds of duties which self-government 
implies, and of whose impulses and purposes in relation to 
that class of duties it is only possible for a cautious man to 
say this,—that they will never be known beforehand, never 
till the sudden occasion comes for their disclosure. 

If the Czar gathered as much as this from his observation of 
the people, of their true political power, and small political 
interest in the chief subjects of foreign policy, we think he 




















He must have seen that the members of the House of Com- 


was right, and had formed a more cautious judgment than 
his father. But he would probably be wrong if he pushed 
the same judgment into that part of our foreign policy 
which affects our Indian Empire. Oddly enough,—and it isa 
result, no doubt, of the long rule of the East India Company,— 
the English people are disposed to defer to the authority of 
statesmen in relation to that part of our foreign policy, 
in a far greater degree than they would in relation to 
any European question, say, the protection of the Turkish 
power. Nor is this merely because the expense of resisting 
aggressions in the East would fall, partly at least, on the 
Indian revenue. Even if it fell largely on the British revenue, 
there would probably be in Great;Britain quite as strong a dis- 
position to be guided by authority in relation to the foreign 
policy of the East, as there would be in Germany itself in rela- 
tion to all departments of foreign policy. We still feel our 
ignorance about the East and its affairs. In relation to 
Europe, we are almost as ignorant, but without feeling it. The 
result is curious. English foreign policy in relation to Europe is 
likely to be exceedingly reticent and cautious before urgent 
occasions arise, but also, as likely as not, to take capricious 
springs and leaps of its own, in accordance with popular feel- 
ing, when these occasions do arise. But in relation to the 
East it is not so. There, if we have wise statesmen who do 
not make big and visible mistakes, we are still disposed to sub: 
mit ourselves to their tutelage, and to abide by their decision. 





JUSTICE IN IRELAND. 


ACE Lord O’Hagan’s protest, which is entifled to all the 

respect and consideration due to his long experience of 
Irish affairs, and his blameless reputation, but which is in 
this matter motived, we apprehend, by a lingering tenderness 
for the interests of his old profession, and that munificent 
liberality of regard for the emoluments of Irish offices which 
is characteristic of all true Irish Liberals, we are of opinion 
that Lord Cairns deserves very great credit indeed for that 
part of his measure of Judicature and Appeal which proposes 
to bring the Irish Bench into some reasonable relation with 
the amount of legal business in the country. This is a 
measure which no Liberal Administration, we fear, would 
have had the moral courage to undertaké, though it is a 
measure much more consonant with Liberal than with Tory 
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In their recent management of Ireland, Liberal 
Governments have been subject to two or three curious 
delusions. For a time, it was believed that a strong Par- 
liamentary contingent of Irish Liberals could only be 
obtained through a sort of covert alliance with the Irish 
Catholic Bishops, managed mainly by Irish Catholic lawyers, 
who were in due course of time, and it was generally an 
uncommonly short space of time, to become Judges for 
their pains. But at last the day arrived when, throughout a 

eat part of Ireland, it became rather a disadvantage to a 
Catholic candidate, to be recommended by a Bishop who was 
suspected of any leaning to Liberal politics, and when an 
Irish Catholic Attorney-General had become the person of all 

rsons most difficult to get elected to Parliament. There is no 
harm in saying that the qualities which recommend candidates 
to popular constituencies in Ireland are not precisely those 
qualities which are usually regarded as attributes of the judi- 
cialmind. It may even be admitted that a Parliamentary career is 
somewhat incompatible with a considerable practice at the Irish 
Bar. Parliament is sitting during three terms out of four, and 
barristers are not “ birds,” that they should be pleading for their 
clients in the Four Courts and denouncing the wrongs of their 
country in the House of Commons at one and the same time. 
Accordingly the Irish Bench was in some danger of becoming 
manned by Judges who were far from being the most remark- 
able, while engaged in the practice of the Bar, for the soundness 
of their judgment, the extent of their learning, the amount of 
their practice, and the respect of their profession or the public. 
The wonder is that, notwithstanding, the Irish Bench remained, 
on the whole, a body of independent and accomplished Judges, 
by no means unequal to the discharge of the exalted functions 
of their office. 

But notoriously they had quite too little to do. It is said, 
on good authority, that an Irish Puisne Judge’s work, in any 
given year, might be easily got through, if he were to sit 
regularly, during the ordinary Court hours of thirty consecu- 
tive days. In Ireland, the tendency, in causes of the higher 
class, is besides, it is gratifying to observe, towards diminution. 
There is less serious crime. The Landed Estates Court has 
much lessened the number of Chancery suits. The Chairmen 
of Counties discharge a great and increasing proportion of 
the legal business of the country. And so the Judges, in 
their easy Courts, ‘waxed fat and kicked.” The restiveness 
thatcomes of unemployed powers differently displayed itself, 
according to difference of temperament. One Jearned judge 
nourishing a mortal animosity against, now one, now another, 
of his colleagues, would spend his leisure in preparing pun- 
gent personal references, to be interwoven with his judgments, 
to the scandal of the Bar and the amusement of the mob. 
Another, becoming morbidly scrupulous, would spend days in 
doing the work that hours might well suffice to despatch. 
A third might be seen, on occasion, abandoned to all the 
fascinations of a romance in Court, and fully determined not 
to let law stand in the way of justice to its heroine. Anon 
resounds some political judgment or charge—like, indeed, 
unto a charge of dragoons—a wild stampede of reckless 
raetoric. Such displays do not tend to revive that ancient 
respect for the administration of justice which, in the days 
that Mr. Froude so exultingly delineates, had almost be- 
come extinct. In point of economy, in regard to the work 
done and the sum paid for the doing of it, the Irish Judicial 
Bench would almost as ill bear a comparison with the English 
Judicial Bench, as the Irish Episcopal Bench could with 
that of the English Church before disestablishment. There 
are eighteen principal Judges in Ireland, and there are twenty- 
six or seven in England. The one Bench has to administer 
Justice to a population of about five millions and a quarter, the 
other to a population of little less than twenty-three millions. 
The Irish establishment costs about two-thirds of the English 
establishment, and does hardly one-fifth as much work. If it 
only cost one-half, one-third, its present state involves at least 
explanation by way of apology. The best apology for its exist- 
ence is the advantage of maintaining in an impoverished capital 
an official aristocracy, able to make amends in some degree for 
the damage which the Union has done to the business of the 
landlords and tradesmen of Dublin. But when people who 
visit Dublin are asked whether the hospitable splendour of the 
judges can be said to compensate for the fact that not one 
Irish noble, or if one, only one, keeps a Dublin house, the 
reply is not pleasing. Irish Judges sustaining non sine glorid 
the dignity of their office cannot, nevertheless, be expected to 
do what the Leinsters, the Waterfords, the Clanricardes, the 
Shannons, the Bessboroughs, and their peers might do for 


principles. 





Dublin, if they could be induced or compelled to live in Dublin 
for six months out of twelve. 

The general scope of Lord Oairns’ proposal, apart from the 
proposed reduction of Judges, is to adapt to Ireland the prin- 
ciples of the Judicature Act of last year. With slight excep- 
tions, and these appear to be all regarded in the Bill, the law 
is the same in Ireland as in England. Law and equity will 
in future on that, as on this side of the Channel, be fused, 
and it is to be hoped, not confused. The different Courts will 
there as here be merged in one High Court; and there will 
be created what promises to be “a strong, simple, and firm 
Court of Appeal for all cases coming from the various primary 
Courts.” At present, in Ireland, in equity causes there 
is an appeal from the Lord Chancellor sitting alone to 
the Lord Chancellor sitting with the Lord Justice of 
Appeal. To this Court, Lord Justice Christian has not, 
owing to his unhappy perversity of temper, contributed 
that sanction of authority which was expected, when he 
was appointed, from his considerable legal acquirements. 
Lord Cairns very wisely provides that the Court of Appeal in 
Ireland shall never consist of fewer than three members as a 
quorum, and he proposes to appoint an additional Lord Justice 
of Appeal to sit with the future Lord Chancellor and present 
Lord Justice, in such causes as may be appealed to that divi- 
sion of the Court. He proposes also to extinguish the autho- 
rity of the Court of Exchequer Chamber in regard to Common- 
law appeals, and to provide that in cases of criminal appeal, 
in addition to the regular Judges of Appeal, the chiefs of two 
of the Common-law Courts shall sit. The provision thus 
made for a strong Court of intermediate Appeal seems to us 
to be as sound as it is simple. 

Final appeal naturally lies to the Imperial Court of Appeal, 
constituted by the Act of last year; but to this course, it appears, 
the Irish Bar, preferring the Court they know to the Court that 
nobody knows, object, and claim that Irish appeals be still 
tried by the House of Lords. We fear it will be impossible to 
gratify their amiable attachment to a tribunal which, for 
divers grave and weighty reasons, has seen fit to supersede 
itself in regard to by far the most weighty and important por- 
tion of its jurisdiction. Nothing could be more inconvenient 
and injurious to the authority of the law than the reservation 
to the House of Lords of its judicial power in regard to a minor 
class of causes, with the possibility of its judgments on similar 
issues differing from those of the Court to which it had trans- 
ferred the greater part of its jurisdiction. We are quite sure 
the Irish Bar will see that such a course would not tend to 
the settlement of sound law. To that able and accomplished 
profession, the Irish Bar, which has produced as eloquent 
and skilful advocates as any in the world, this measure will, 
we believe, be a great honour and benefit. Its tendency will 
be to give learning, diligence, and professional reputation their 
due eminence; and to prevent the House of Commons from 
being longer regarded as the main road to the Bench. 





THE GLOOM OF SUNDAY. 
\ R. P. A. TAYLOR has a praiseworthy wish to remove the 
i remnant of Puritan gloom which still hangs round Sunday. 
But while we heartily agree with him that all Government collec- 
tions of works of art and science should be opened to the public on 
that day, wedoubt very much whether the result of that course would 
be to take away any appreciable portion of the gloom which is 
specially characteristic of Sunday in our large towns. ‘The truth is 
that towns exist only for purposes which cease to be active purposes on 
an English Sunday. It is not the amusements of large towns which 
make them cheerful, but the business; the power of buying and 
selling, the exhibition of the things which are buyable and saleable, 
the faint motions of the mind towards buying this or that, the 
consciousness of various needs which might be supplied in any one 
of a thousand different places, the flutter of purpose which 
this consciousness rouses,—in a word, the multifarious in- 
terests which people live together in such huge groups to serve, 
this it is which makes great cities cheerful ; and let what place of 
innocent amusement you will be open, no great city which ceases 
almost altogether from trade on a Sunday can ever wear a 
cheerful aspect. Not only will the closed shops look gloomy, 
but the countenances of people who have no longer be- 
fore them any small excitements of the kind which most 
touch and rivet superficial interests, will always be apt to look 
blank. The characteristic ripple on the surface of society is 
wanting ; those who really dwell on religious thoughts on a 
Sunday may be either cheerful or austere, but whether cheerful or 
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austere, there will hardly be in them that vivacity of purpose which | attempt to persuade people on the one hand, and of the attempt of the 
marks action. Look at the world of a great city how you will, listeners to believe on the other, that by some artificial sleight-of- 
there is always something absent from it, which it is apt to miss | hand called ‘ accepting the conditions of salvation,’ those evil cha- 
and show that it misses, when all business is suspended. The | racteristics may be not so much extinguished, as formally cancelled 
country wears no gloom due to this cause, because the life of the | in the account between man and God ; to the Sisyphus labour of 
country is not in like manner suspended. It is true that the field | constantly exhorting to good works against the permanent under. 





operations are not going on, the labourers are not at work ; but | 
these are matters which hardly affect the general scene of country 
life ; indeed, there is probably even more of a superficial kind to | 


current of conviction that nothing that issaid will bear fruit among 
1 per cent. of the hearers ; to the Tantalus labour of presenting to 
thirsty souls all the petty ‘‘means of grace” by which the cere. 
monial school hope to get human nature into living contact with 


interest the rural population in the duties of Sunday, than there is 
in the ordinary work of the field or the farmyard. ‘he dull and | the divine,—means of grace, however, which shrink away from 
often solitary operations of agriculture tend to render more stolid their spirits as they approach. In all our English Churches, and 
rather than to brighten the faces of those who perform them, | especially in those which are most Protestant, there is too much 
and even the languid social amenities of a village Sunday bring | work and too little rest in the atmosphere of their thought. Re. 
more life into the labourers’ faces than their ordinary work. It is | ligious teachers go over and over, again and again, the considera- 
not, then, we believe, in any degree the want of amusements, | tions which should startle and depress or spur the soul, but too 
so much as the want of the characteristic life of the place, | seldom—we except the beautiful liturgy, and especially beautifal 
which is apt to make the Sunday look so repulsive in all} Communion-service of the national Church—dwell on those 
great Protestant cities. Unless a town can be made to look as which should confirm its strength and calm its tumults. The 
natural and significant on Sunday as on week-days,—and this, of Roman Catholics and the Ritualists indeed, who rely on the ob- 
course, it never could, without at least as much buying and selling | jective power of the Sacraments, do manage,—and it is the chief 
as goes on in the Catholic towns of the Continent,—it can never} root of their strength,—to infuse a comfort into the hearts 
wear the characteristic appearance of a town; and without that, | of their people. But those who disbelieve eagerly in anything 
there will always be an air in it of something missing, and pro- | like a physical channel of grace which may be to a large ex- 
bably of a blank on the faces of its ordinary inhabitants. The | tent independent of the active co-operation of the souls towards 
sesthetic relief which travellers without Sabbatarian prejudices are | which it flows, are far too apt to spend all their efforts in rousing 
apt to feel when they wake up on Sunday in some great foreign city, | and probing, instead of atrengthening and soothing, the natures of 
and find it wearing all the vivacity of the day before with a sort | their hearers. Nothing is more striking than the contrast in this 
of holiday smile added, is not due to anything which could be! respect between the Christian Gospel and the expositions of its 
gained without a far greater sacrifice than any party in England | modern teachers. Of Cbrist’s own sayings a very large part are 
would ever dream of contemplating. For the inbabitants of such | apparently directly intended to quiet and strengthen the minds of 
a city are really full of their ordinary interests, only with some- | restless and wistful hearers. His most elaborate discourse begins 
thing less of pressure on their minds, and something more of social | with a string of beatitudes, not exhortations,—in other words, 
gaiety as well as religious interest to occupy them. Hence of | with picturing the peace which a divine state of spirit will 
course they present an even more characteristic subject of study | bring, instead of with drawing attention to the effort needful 
than on ordinary week-days. Since they have less of shop and | to attain it. Even the prospect of persecution is introduced 


more of church, less of domestic Jabour and more of social in- | with a promise of rejoicing. When he prophesies that instead 


tercourse, without wholly losing any one interest, the variety of of peace on earth the faith be preaches shall bring ‘‘a sword,” 
their small hopes and interests is greatly increased, without | he is careful to add that even the loss of life for his sake 


any of them being cancelled. Of course no one wishes | shall be accompanied by the finding of a larger and fuller 
to see the cheerfulness of London or any other English town | life. If he denounces the sins of the towns in which he 
increased at so great a cost of genuine rest, and of oppor- | preached, he ends his denunciation with a vision of the happy 
tunity for what may be sometimes, though rarely, even better | humility, the easy yoke, and the light burden of the ‘‘ babes” to 
than rest,—the kind of devotion which tasks the soul even more} whom God has revealed his truth. If he searches the thoughts 
in one way, than labour can task the body in another. If | of the heart with the light which he throws on the interior origin 
Mr. P. A. Taylor’s motion were at all likely to end in “ the| of all evil words and evil acts, he brings the blinding scrutiny to 
Continental Sunday ” in this sense, Mr. P. A. Taylor himself, with | an end with the assurance that whosoever does the will of God, 
all his hatred of the Puritanic grimness of the Scotch Sabbath, | the same is.as dear to him as brother, sister, or mother. And 
would be the first to vote against it. What he wishes to get rid | even while the prediction that all his disciples were immediately 
of is the superstition, and not the rest; still less, the earnestness | about to forsake, that one was to deny, and one to betray him, is 
in relation to other than worldly interests which the rest from the | on his tongue, the chief subject of his discourse, after distributing 


turmoil of those interests often feeds. What he appears to desire is, 
that everything which can make the Sunday a day of more genuine 
rest for the multitude should be done; and everything which 
makes it a day of less rest for the multitude should be abstained 
from. The railways ought to be open, as they are open morning 
and evening at least, because they tend to increase the quiet enjoy- 
ments of the greater number. The theatres ought not to be open, not 
only because, as they are always open on week-days out of working 
hours, there is no excuse for the employment of so many persons | 
who most of all need rest, but also because the enjoyment they | 
give is rather of the exciting and feverish, than of the resting and 

refreshing kind. Even Mr. Peter Taylor does not, we imagine, 

detest the gloom of an English city’s Sunday so profoundly that he 














to them none the less the symbols of his body and blood, is, “ Let 
not your heart be troubled,” ‘‘ Peace I leave with you, my peace 
I give unto you.” It is the same with the teaching of the 
Apostles. They never go far in the way of exposure of sin 
or denunciation of distrust, without passing on to a vision 
of the world where ‘beyond these voices there is rest.” 
Surely our modern teachers might emulate something of this 
restful spirit which lies behind all the spiritual sharpness and 
searchingness of Christianity, and make Sunday more of a day of 
spiritual as well as physical rest than they do. 

No more horribly laborious conception than that of the 
Puritan Sabbath was probably ever invented,—a day on which, 
if you moved your little finger from any but a sanctified 


would wish to remove it at the cost of what we gain by it,—a real motive, you ought to have taken yourself to task for 4 
holiday for the body and mind, and, where it is possible, for the | grievous sin. That a good deal of the same abject superstition 
soul. There are pleasant sights which it would cost too much to | jingers with us still, Mr. Peter ‘I'aylor’s story of the Norfolk 
secure; and amongst them certainly is the sight of the ease and clergyman who had written to him to warn him that the words he 
vivacity belonging to the Paris or the Vienna Sunday, for Lon- | should utter “‘ would be remembered against him at the bar of 
doners. It could only be secured by the sacrifice of what is, to many, | Heaven,” curiously shows. There is a feeling still among the 
a day of moral restoration, and to the vast number a day of | Sabbatarians that all other sin,—nay, the worst of other sins, in their 
salutary change and rest. Mr. Taylor himself would probably as | eyes, heresy itself,—is infinitely less culpable than what they are 
little dream of sacrificing it for the sake of securing the bright- | pleased to call sabbath-breaking. And noconception could render 
ness of the Continental Sunday, as his enemies, the Sabbatarians, | more completely impossible the peace of a day of rest than this 
would think of taking his kind hint that they might stop the | notion that of all duties sabbath-keeping is the most easy to be un- 
Sabbath-breaking practice of driving to church and chapel in cabs | faithful to, the most difficult as well as obligatory to discharge well. 
and carriages, by shutting up the churches and chapels themselves. | ‘To be at peace while you are struggling in the meshes of a whole 


But the gloom of our English Sundays is no doubt partly due 
to other and preventable causes, especially to the too frequently | 
characteristic labour of Sunday,—the Jabour, for instance, of going 
over and over again the lineaments of human depravity, of the | 


host of untangible, fanciful obligations, the least disloyalty to 
which is a grave sin, is about as impossible as for the body to be 
at rest while gnats and mosquitoes are singing their war-sopg 


roundit. The Puritan notion of the Sabbath contains in it all the 
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gortures involved in the — — — i ise of | been ree - — to work = = than _ ge ne 
. iali ith this one adde at the duty not being pay, ey do not prove successful. e society is in the col- 
en Dy cannot know whether you ion discharged leotor's hands, and if it does not pay him what he ienae his due, 
care ze whether by some wandering thoughts you have not he can either start a rival one, or carry his members to an opposi- 
a the guilt you dread. Certainly, if it were possible to | tion establishment at a profit. The only institution doing this kind 
make a day of rest a day of the most elaborate moral fatigue of of business which is said to have made its own terms with its col- 
which the heart is capable, cr age ar re ha mater en Insurance Company, but of that we shall 
ose of our religious teachers who do not in the leas leve speak hereafter. 
. yap taal device for knocking up the heart andsoulof man, | As may be supposed, collecting on such terms isa very profitable 
certainly do think too little of the spiritual rest which the Sunday | business, especially as a member need not be kept on the books 
ought to bring with its physical rest. Without losing the oppor- longer than is convenient. After a dozen weeks or so, it is a profit- 
tunity of are | and (amg pore pagreg ering gd | ate Pty both 0 — oe one a — the = 
:cht surely do much more than they actually do to help us and find a new one. us the collector gets his new bonuses, an 

= the saeies and the new life which the revelation of a the society pockets what subscriptions dribble its way, without 
divine love, as the source of all the order of the universe, should | giving any sort of equivalent whatever. The member has no 
bestow. | remedy; a collector has but to cease calling upon him for the 
| number of weeks necessary to make the society’s obligation lapse 

eat . —a number quite arbitrarily fixed—and everybody is released, 
COLLECTING INSURANCE SOCIETIES FOR THE POOR. | while the man has lost his money ; or the collector may withdraw 
W* have not Jately read any more painful history than that his name aud still take the pennies. That this is an extremely 
which the Friendly Societies Commissioners give in their common thing in the best of these Societies is evidenced by the 
concluding Report of the organisation, purposes, and maintenance fact that they could not exist at all but for these lapses. Supposing 
of the Jarge Burial or Insurance Societies forthe poor which chiefly | all the pennies collected went straight to the coffers at head- 
have their head-quarters in Liverpool and Glasgow. These | quarters without deduction, it would take nearly thirty years 
Societies are based upon a plan apparently straightforward and ‘subscribing to make up the £6, were anything at all allowed 
simple, and they, at first sight, seem to differ from private local |for cost of management; and when it is considered that 
clubs only in their size. With but one or two exceptions, their | between collectors and managers from 40 to 50 per cent. of 
benefits are confined to the payment of a sum to the insurer at | the whole subscriptions is swallowed up annually, that lives of all 
death. Many profess to give sick-pay, but do not really doso, that | ages are taken on ostensibly at the same rate for a fixed death 
department being a ‘mere shadow or blind.” In pursuing this | policy, or at whatever deduction the collector chooses to make, 
single end, the system is generally that for every penny paid weekly | that sick and dying may be, and often are, entered on the books 
the insurer at death, if an adult, is entitled to six pounds. It of these people for the profit’s sake, and that infants, amongst whom 








used to be eight, but that has been found—with good reason, as 
we shall see—too much. ‘The society is ostensibly a mutual 
benefit club, and every member—as distinct from an infant 
insured by its parents for a stated sum—ought, therefore, to have 
some voice in its management. 


difference, for in no single instance is it found that the members | 


have any effectual voice or control at all. In the case of the Royal 


Liver, the parent and type of all these Societies, and the largest, 


the management is that of a sort of quasi-proprietary. 
of management is composed mainly of persons who have been at a 
former time collectors of the funds, and is recruited from that class 
alone. Nobody has any voice in the election of new members of the 
Board save the old Board. There are annual meetings held, but any 
power which these might have has been “skilfully neutralised ”; in 
fact, no troublesome or inquiring subscriber has a chance to do 
anything. Other Societies are in no better plight. 
collectors have all the power; in others, the members may show 


fight against officialism, but not effectually. As the solicitor of the | 


Royal Liver put it, representation in any of these Societies, Scotch 


or English, is a myth. The Scottish Legal is the only society | 
which shows the spectacle of an uninterested or outside person | 


having a voice in its affairs. 

And what, then, are these Collectors? They are the originators, 
the upholders of, and principal gainers by these institutions. A 
collecting system is not peculiar to these Societies, nor did it 
originate with them. In Lancashire, at least, it appears to date 


from a considerable antiquity, and in private local societies it may | 
do much good and no harm, for the collector there seldom or never | 


lives by bis collecting. But here the case is different. From the 


first, the collector of the large Burial Societies lives on the society. | 


The Royal Liver was founded by a collector who seceded from some 


small club, and seeing his way to large profit, organised and | 


extended the trade until, according to statements of its officials, 
it now numbers about half a million members, has three hundred 
agents superintending districts, and from one to two thousand 
collectors. 
the motive force by which it lives, it follows that they have to be well 
paid for their trouble. 
picture of what the collector bas to endure, of the low people 
he has to see, the fever-dens he has to visit, and the risk he runs ; 
and all this it can hardly be expected he will do for nothing. 
Accordingly, we find that his emoluments are, as a rule, these :— 
The entrance-money of a new member, say twopence a head ; 25 
per cent. on the collections; six weeks’ contributions of new 
members in full, generally the first six, but sometimes, as in the 
case of the Royal Liver, the second ; transfer fees, or ‘* 3d. in the 


But here we begin to observe a 


Its Board | 


In some, the ) 


These men being, then, the supporters of the Society, | 


One gentleman drew a very heart-rending | 


the mortality is enormous, particularly in the places where these 
Societies have the deepest hold, are freely put on the books as soon 
as born, it is evident that no society could carry on a dozen years 
without insolvency, were there not fraud and sharp practice of this 
kind on every hand. And we are not left in doubt about it. All 
the Societies admit that the lapses are large, and this is on any 
showing a sign of reckless or dishonest business, it being clear 
| profit that this should be so. Two London Societies appear, how- 
ever, to bear the palm in this respect, or at least, their oflicers are 
more ready to admit the extent of the factthan others. The Secretary 
of the London Friendly calculates the lapses in his own and similar 
institutions at t wo-thirds of the whole, and thinks the profits from this 
source alone sufficient to carry on a society doing only insurance- 
for-death business without any accumulated fund. ‘The Secretary 
' of the Integrity, another London society, confirms this, and thinks 
that the lapses may even reach three-fourths, of course all at various 
stages of payment, and all without any redress or claim on 
the society whatever. It is clear, therefore, that in this both 
societies and collectors find great profit. A good collector's 
book is a capital investment,—Mr. Atherton, of the Royal Liver, 
states that intelligence and education are of no account in 
| the trade, in fact a man’s success in book-making is much 
in proportion to his coarseness, ignorance, and unscrupulousness, 
—and consequently the work is much coveted, and books 
appear to be keenly competed for. Should a collector bring his 
book up to return £30 a week, it will yield him £400 a year, and 
books are sold not unfrequently for large sums to successors, or 
leased out. Instances came to the knowledge of the Commissioners 
of £600 or £700, and even £1,000, being paid for a book, and they 
heard of a collector who consigned his book to another on 
condition of receiving a permanent income of £2 per week. 

Here, then, we have a class of men going about among the 
very poorest of the people, telling innumerable falsehoods to 
‘entrap victims, who are often ignorant, Irish many of them, and 
mostly unable to read or write, and therefore totally incapable of 
judging whether the stories told them are true or not. These men 
gather their coppers from week to week, taking up one member, 
dropping one here and there, as profit may determine, without 
| check and without fear, for they are hedged by every cunning 

artifice against exposure, and know that the people are too 
| ignorant, even when feeling the wrong, to know how to seek redress. 
| If a man changes his town or his house his policy probably lapses. 
| And all this is done under the pretence of benevolence and benefit. 
| Yet it is impossible that in any case the deluded members could 
| hope to get back under this system more than a halfpenny out of 
every penny they entrust to these men ; and many societies appear 


| 


pound on net collectiqns half-yearly for the trouble of transcribing | even to have a systematic way of paying less than they have 
members’ names from one book to another ;” and lastly, the profits | engaged to do when members do get a hold on them; and but 
on the sale of rules or contribution-cards. Attempts have often | few of all that the collector gathers into his net ever get 
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that length. The society exists for the collector, therefore 
it is administered in his interests, either as the immediate 
receiver of the money, or as an agent and a salaried manager. 
No check is put upon him, defects in his accounts may be of 
constant occurrence; he need not enter on the books of the 
society more members than he chooses; the society itself need not 
debit itself with all it receives, if its expenses are unusually high. 
The auditors have no control ; the best of book-keeping systems 
may be used, but it avails nothing. Many of these bodies began 
to put their houses in order when they heard of the Royal Com- 
mission, and none more zealously than the Royal Liver, yet its 
elaborate new system of book-keeping did not prevent a shuffle in 
the balance-sheet, or make the auditor more able to trace a fraud, 
should one exist. They are only organised systems of injury 
to the subscribers, and often worse; and yet the solicitor of the 
leading one had the hardihood to tell the Commissioners that they 
ought to be allowed to incorporate under the Companies’ Act. 
Having made the business, the managers ought to profit by it, just 
as a grocer or cheesemonger might. But these same people op- 
posed Lord Lichfield’s Bill, on the ground that it was a cunning 
attempt to rob the poor of their independence. 

One such company there is which does almost as large a business 
as all the Societies put together, the Prudential Insurance, and it 
may be well to look at it for a moment, to see how the poor fare 
under the change. This company consists of a proprietary of 
thirty, of policyholders of the ordinary kind, who share in the profits, 
and of ‘‘industrial” policyholders from among the very poor, 
similar to those in the Royal Liver and other societies. It has the 
complete mastery of its servants, its remuneration to collectors is 
stated to be under 20 per cent., and strict management had reduced 
the proportion of lapses to 27 per cent. in 1871, Every five years the 
profits are divided in the proportion of 80 per cent. to the ordinary 
participating policyholders and 20 to the shareholders. The last 
division gave £60,000 to be so divided, after carrying £16,000 to 
the guarantee fund. How is this profit made? Mainly off the 
industrial policyholder, the penny-a-week man who pays high and 
gets nothing, who sustains this 20 per cent. for collecting, whose 
‘*]apses” are most frequent, and whois too ignorant to know how 
he is wronged. This company issues of necessity stamped policies, 
and allows its agents to represent them to the poor as being a 
sort of Government guarantee, in order to beat the mere 
friendly societies in the field who use no stamps. ‘One of our 
great canvassing features is that we issue a Government stamped 
policy,” said the secretary ; and the company would by no means 
hear of the stamps being abolished, although they cost it £3,000 
to £4,000 a year. And it issues these policies, apparently illegally, 
to infante, so that very often what its agents represent as giving a 
Government security, does not even constitute a claim. Hence the 
society can cut the benefits it allows down asit likes when reckon- 
ing-day comes. However perfect the organisation of such a com- 
pany may be, it is an organisation for the benefit of the proprie- 
tary first, and of tke rich policyholders and the collectors after ; 
but it is a curse to the poor,—and it is such another that the Royal 
Liver wants to be. 

Such are a few of the more striking points in the Commissioners’ 
Report upon this subject, and it will be admitted that they afford 
food for reflection. Friendly societies, sick-clubs, and such like, 
may fail because of the over-generous scale on which they fix their 
payments, but not so these. Here we have wholesale injustice 
to a class of people who, above all others, need to be tenderly 
dealt with, and taught thrift by distinct evidence of its benefits. 
And how is it to be remedied? The elaborate Registrative scheme 
which the Commissioners propose for dealing with ordinary Societies 
can hardly meet the case of these. And we doubt whether any legis- 
lation could thoroughly cope with the evil here revealed. The 
people themselves are so helpless, that fence them round with rules 
as we may, they will still fall victims to agents of this kind. 
Nothing but constant and minute Government supervision could do 


the people are concerned, and as well let the Government do the 


above selfish considerations; and it is much to be regretted that 
Mr. Gladstone’s Post-Office Insurance scheme was stultified in 1864 
in deference to the outery of societies such as we have described, 
At present, both from its clumsy organisation and from the high 
limit of £20 at which its lowest policy is fixed, the Post-Office 
Insurance cannot do this trade. But it ought to do it; it would 
meddle with noreally valuable institution or system if it did; it would 
merely tend gradually to make the collector’s trade too poor to be 
worth anything. We are glad to observe that Mr. Scudamore gaye 
a favourable opinion in regard to such an extension before the Com. 
mission, and that the Commission itself distinctly adopts this view, 
urging, as we have done, that it is difficult for members to protect 
themselves, and equally so for the law to protect them. With the 
ordinary Post-Officesystem for a base, these penny payments might 
easily be managed ; Government paid collectors could call from 
house to house; it would not cost one-half of the present outlay 
that these Societies sustain, and might yet leave a profit, or at 
least prevent a loss, to the State. Mere liberty for the people to 
come with their money to the offices, though it ought to be per. 
mitted, would not do. People could not do so, as a rule, even if 
willing, and many able and willing enough would forget. But 
burdened as the work would be with this new machinery, it is one 
thoroughly worth doing, and that one none but the Governmentcould 
do well, for it would never cheat. The people must, as Mr. Scuda- 
more says, have the benefits and advantages of insurance explained 
to them by lecturers, and so be induced to insure, and then their 
policies should be kept up by systematic collecting. The existing 
system is at bottom good ; it is only the gross abuse of the collecting 
machinery revealed in this report which is bad, and while the people 
remain ignorant this abuse cannot be rooted out. And business of 
this kind would not imply interference by the Government with any 
friendly society worthy of living. Sick-pay business we cannot 
think the Government should ever have anything to do with, 
But this burial-fund insurance is simple life insurance, and it 
ought from the first to have been part of the Government scheme. 
Post-Office Insurance, as it is now organised, can hardly be said to 
benefit any class,—its non-success is proof that it does not ; but if it 
were extended to policies of £5, and worked as it was meant to be, 
so as to counteract or destroy collectors’ benefit clubs, like those 





we have described, it would do a great work indeed. In this 
direction we believe that the remedy for this evil must lie, and it 
is clearly high time it were applied. 





DENMARK’S MISSION TO GREENLAND. 

OME of our readers at least will remember that it is a little 
more than a century and a half since Hans Egede, the heroic 
Norwegian priest, left his cosy parsonage in the Lofoden Islands, 
stirred with a burning zeal for the love of a people whom Chris- 
tianity had forgotten, and whom Nature herself seemed to consider 
unworthy of any but her poorest, thriftiest gifts. It was not 
without intentional significance that Bishop Heber, himself a 
heroic lover of desolate souls, mentioned first of all, in the list 
of scenes of missionary labour with which he opens the most 
felicitous of all missionary hymns, ‘‘ Greenland’s icy mountains.” 
Hans Egede was no doubt present in his memory when he com- 
posed it, and the extreme popularity of that hymn obliges every 
Sunday-school child to be aware of the existence, at least, of the 
Scandinavian mission to the Arctic colony of Denmark. Our 
readers will recollect that it was only after infinite toil and trouble 
that the mission was set in motion; Egede’s own means were 
limited to little more than the necessaries of life, the public 
mind was surprised more than attracted by the unfamiliar notion 
of sending out the Gospel to creatures so debased and so despised 
as the Greenlanders ; and if Frederick IV., the then reigning King 
of Denmark, had not come forward in the matter with warm 
enthusiasm, the effort would have failed, the light born in the 
heart of that great man have been quenched before it lit up the 


anything effectually to remedy the evil so far as the lower strata of | hearts of others. It is well known that no brilliant success met 


the labours of Egede and his family ; that it was long before they 





whole work at once. But as it is, some check might be put upon 
the system of infant insurance, and it might be made illegal for 
societies of the kind to organise their scale of premiums and pay- | 
ments without allowing for surrender values. While this Collect- 
ing system exists in any shape, however, little can be done by the 
law, and it would be unfair to many little institutions to put the | 
system down summarily, as well as a great injustice to the people 
to whom it might be made, if well managed, a very great boon. 
The true remedy appears to us to be Government competition. 
This is a kind of business which ought to be peculiarly that of the 
responsible Government of the country, simply because it alone is 


arrived at a due understanding of the singularly cramped and 
wizened intellect of the people, whose emotions seemed hardly 
capable of development in that dreary air, attacked by so many 
distresses of hunger and cold. Some highly economical gentle- 
men about Frederick’s Court took upon themselves at last to 
point out how expensive the Greenland Mission was, and how 
little it had effected, to which he answered, with truly royal 
dignity, “Too much will not have been spent if one soul only can 
be saved.” And soon the success of the undertaking began to be 
manifest ; Egede himself lived to see it, and to be Bishop over & 
native Church. 
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Paes. See. 
The Danish Kings have always preserved their interest in the 


spiritual enlightenment of the poor inhabitants of their largest 
and most desolate possession. At the present moment, missionaries 
are to be found at each of the eight little stations that official 
irony calls “towns”; and besides this, the zealous Moravian 
Brethren have their own stations, five in number,—and here also 
the natives are taught in their own language ; so that now, from 
Julianehaab, the largest and most southern settlement all along 
the western coast of Greenland, as far as Upernavik, the most 
northern spot on the world’s surface inhabited by civilised men, 
the Gospel sounds in the uncouth, unfamiliar tongue of the 
natives. But it sounds from the mouth of Europeans, and not 
from that of the Greenlanders themselves. As early as 1837, the 
faithful friend of missions, Pastor Fenger, pointed out how 
needful it was for complete success that an effort should be made 
to create a native clergy. Greenlandish is an excessively difficult 
language for Europeans to master, and many years of a pastor's 
life are always lost in overcoming the linguistic obstacles to the 
practice of his function. It was generally felt in Denmark that 
this proposition was a wise one, and in 1844 King Frederick VIII. 
instituted two seminaries, one at Godthaab and the other at 
Jacobshayvn, for the purpose suggested. But the unfortunate 
Greenlanders are so sadly deficient in all that constitutes the 
intellectual and emotional personality of a human being, that 
years and years went by without one of these child-like converts 
displaying vigour and intelligence enough to become a teacher of 
others. Great, therefore, was the interest awakened throughout 
the Lutheran Church, when a commission of 1871 announced that 
at last a native pupil had been found whose gifts, most unusual in 
one of his people, were sufficient to point him out as a suitable 
object of the peculiar training that precedes confirmation. 

Tobias Mérch, the Greenlander whose ordination at the Metro- 
politan Church in Copenhagen on the 13th of May produced so 
much sensation, was born in 1840, in Upernavik, absolutely at the 
outermost limit of the range of human life. In 1872 he came to 
Denmark, where the King, and the Primate, the eminent Dr. 
Martensen, united in showing him particular kindness and atten- 
tion; and after two years’ careful instruction, he has now been 
publicly sent out to carry the Gospel to his countrymen. The 
13th of May will be a notable day in the annals of the Lutheran 
Church, for this is the first time that a native Greenlander has 
been ordained. 

The ceremony was held in Our Lady’s Church, and long before 
the time, the whole of that great building was thronged with 


| words only for the Greenlander. With an exquisite fervour and 
| Pathos he pointed out the desolate condition of the scattered 
| tribes, only 10,000 persons in all, who seek a miserable livelihood 
| in the frozen seas and on the sterile plains of Greenland. When 
_ the candidates had entered in procession, another procession of the 
| clergy of the diocese had followed them, and taken their places in 
| the choir, in a square around the winged angel that Thorwaldsen 
| designed to bear the font. When the address was over, the candi- 
dates descended from the altar, and forming in procession again, 
walked round the choir, each to receive the greeting of each priest. 
_ They returned to their kneeling posture; the Bishop then pre- 
pared to perform the act of ordination, while the clergy gathered 
and thronged on the altar-steps, to support their brethren with 
| their presence. When the prelate reached the Greenlander, a 
_ Special excitement seemed to move in the congregation. Amid 
| the deepest silence, and with a voice trembling with emotion, 
Dr. Martensen ordained Tobias Mérch to be a priest of the 
Lutheran Church, and to carry the Gospel to his countrymen in 

Greenland. The outspread movement of his bands in blessing 
| seemed to reflect the inspired attitude of the colossal figure above 
‘him. It is long indeed, said the crowd, as it slowly dispersed from 
| the thronged doors, since the Danish Church has witnessed so 
impressive a spectacle. 

If there is any benefit to be gained from those savage races that 
are disappearing before the face of Europeans in every quarter of 
the globe, there can be no question that to reap it we must first 
sow the seeds of instruction and civilisation among them. Setting 
sentimental theories aside, it is certain that the savage, while he re- 
mains a savage, is powerless to add anything to the welfare of the 
world. The dream of the eighteenth century, the nineteenth 
century has discovered to be absurd ; if Rousseau had lived among 
the Esquimaux, the world would have missed a remarkable writer, 
for on his return he would have been the first to cancel bis own 
theories. On a nearer and more practical view of the wild life, it 
would have been plain to him that the simple virtues and frank 
emotions on which he set so high a value, made no spontaneous 
growth there. And if this lowest form of apology for such missions 
be admitted, the plea that they benefit us, how much more in 
every way can be said for the other aspect of the question, the 
| good done to the natives themselves! It may be admissible 
| for sceptics to doubt whether Christianity has any right to 
| interfere with the sober and enlightened Buddhism of Siam, with 
| the humane philosophy of the Parsees of Gujerat, even with the 
_ natural religion of the nobler Pacific [sland races. but even 








spectators. ‘The Metropolitan Church has no architectural beauty | 8ceptics must be one in acknowledging that if a race that seems 
outside, and inside it has more the aspect of a Graeco-Roman | to parody our own almost as grimly as the monkeys parody 
temple than of an ecclesiastical structure. But it has anextra- 't, can be drawn up into a living sense of the seriousness of 
ordinary individuality of its own. Over its altar rises the colossal | things human and divine, a definite gain to the whole of man- 
figure of Christ, in the act of blessing the elements, which is one | kind has been secured, the human race steps forward and upward 
of Thorwaldsen’s noblest works. The Twelve Apostles of the 1 its progresmve Course. And what of the men who sacrifice 
same master, colossal figures of a beauty rather philosophical than | their lives and all the pleasant things of home to further this end ? 
Christian, line the nave. Round the apse runs the exquisite | Can any heroism = these days be snese productive of the exact 
frieze of Christ bearing his cross to Calvary. From every corner | muscular fibre of mind that determines the success of the nation 
of the church the spirit of Thorwaldsen seems to breathe ; that | that possesses it? But for Greenland the apprenticeship of these 
classical spirit of his seems to retreat from its old Greek | nobler men is over. She must now be taught to be her own 
studies to pray here awhile, but there is still a ring of , Support. Her first native pastor has been ordained and appointed. 


| 
Pindar and Euripedes in its tones. Like the Greek Christian | —— 
poetry of the Church's first centuries, a strong echo of the pagan | 
form aie in all the harmonies. Our Lady's Church, unsuited LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
as it is for the usual forms of Lutheran worship, seems specially | a 
contrived for the ceremony of ordination. After a sermon of | THE NEW CHURCH QUESTION IN SCOTLAND. 
some length from a young pastor, the eyes of the vast assembly | (To THe EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
turned to the door of the South Chapel, from which the | Str,—The Duke of Richmond (following the Bishop of Peter- 
Bishop, in his robes of silver satin, emerged, and rapidly ascended borough, as the brilliant Irish prelate might himself say, at right 
the altar, followed by all the candidates for ordination, who ar- angles) called the attention of the House of Lords on Monday to 
ranged themselves, kneeling, around the altar-rail. The central Patronage in the Scotch Church. And he laid on the table a Bill 
figure among the latter was the Greenlander. It was easy to. which, by compelling patrons to sell, will ‘ abolish patronage,” but 
recognise him; his low stature, high cheek-bones, and narrow | without doing anything to meet the claims of the Free Church, the 
eyes proclaimed the Esquimanx, perhaps Mongolian type. It was United Presbyterian Church, and the Cameronians, the three bodies 
a remarkable contrast to look at the sensitive, intellectual face of who were thrust or kept out of the Establishment, mainly because 
Dr. Martensen, and then at the flat features of the young candidate they desired that patronage should be, if not abolished, at least re- 











before him. The greatest philosophical genius that the Lutheran 
Church possesses in all Europe stood face to face with one who 
was but lately a savage of the dullest of the world’s races. Dr. 
Martensen then delivered an address that the clock assured 
one was long, but the eloquence, fervour, and grace of which 
Prevented the attention from becoming weary. He dwelt 
on the unique character of the event that brought them together. 
Remembering how many other candidates were present, he would 
fain have made his remarks more geueral, but it was evident that 
the excitement of the scene overcame him, and he had eyes and 


stricted. Such a procedure is what Mr. Gladstone, Sir Robert Ans- 
truther, and seemingly both sides of the House of Commons last year 
_agreed would be thoroughly unfair. But passing from that, there is 
a worse unfairness. It appears that the Lord Advocate's Bill will 
| give the parochial franchise—the right to elect the minister of 
| the parish—not to all the parishioners, but to the communicants 
of the Established Church alone. I have no hesitation in saying 
‘that it is, in the circumstances, one of the most outrageously 
unjust propositions ever made. 
| 1, Tam not a communicant in the Established Church of Scot- 
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i) 
land, but I am a member of it. So is every Presbyterian in the | either sense, and instead of conciliating the Presbyterians outsi 


de,. 


parish where I write, whether he attends the somewhat feeble | will be treated by them as grossly unjust.—I am, Sir, &., A.B, 


ministrations of the Crown-appointed minister or not. Not only 
80; every Protestant householder of decent life is by law a 


member of the Established Church of Scotland. It was his legal 


duty as well as right to be so from the day that that Church was | 


founded. Knox as well as Claverhouse took this for granted. So 
certainly is this the case, that if the minister of this parish were to 
slip into heresy or profligacy (either supposition being equally 


grotesque to those who know the excellent man), I who am | 


counted a Presbyterian Dissenter, or my neighbour who is an 
Episcopalian, or his neighbour who is an Independent, would all 
of us have the right to go to his Presbytery, and carry on indi- 
vidually the ecclesiastical process for his deposition. Every 
Scotch parishioner has the right to be aggrieved by his minister, 
and to accuse him, because he is the minister of all the parish. 
But he is not to vote for hiselection! And in 1874 it is proposed, 
for the first time in the history of Scotch legislation, that he 
should not have a voice, even indirectly, in that election. 

2. It is said that there are countries in which people take no 
interest in their public and ecclesiastical rights. This will scarcely 
be pretended of Scotland. And when a Scotch Presbyterian who 
followed Dr. Chalmers is asked why he meddles with Church and 
State matters, his first answer is that of Knox to Mary, ‘‘ Madam, 
I am a subject born within the realm!” I was baptised in the 
Scotch Church ; I pay taxes for its support ; my family are visited 
by my parish minister. I go in myself for Church independence, 
and I prefer Dr. Chalmers as a preacher and as a friend, but I 
have a deep interest that the man who preaches to my less favoured 
neighbours, and whom I pay for, should preach as much Christi- 
anity, and failing that, as little nonsense, as possible. The truth 
is, the clinging of Scotch Presbyterian Dissenters to their ecclesi- 
astical rights is even passionate, and ‘‘their bitterness,” as Dean 
Stanley says, ‘is the perverted flow of love” to the original Kirk. 
And how was that love perverted? By this very matter of 
patronage. The Cameronians were kept out, and the Seceders 
were turned out, because the Lay patrons would not give a voice to 
the people. And if any one fancies the Free Church can forget 
its relations to the matter, he has only to look at the noble 
*¢ Journal ” of Lord Cockburn, just published. But Lord Cockburn, 
in spite of the fascination the subject has for him as a constitu- 
tional lawyer, does not bring out how the Free Church party, 
who asked only to restrict patronage, were turned out because the 
clerical Moderates represented to a Tory Government that the 
popular party in their heart desired to have it ‘‘ abolished.” 

3. But in many parts of Scotland the proposal is not only un- 
just, but ludicrously so. I go in summer to a parish where four- 
fifths of the people belong to the Free Church. In the adjacent 
parish only fifteen or twenty people go to the parish church. In 
the next a stillsmaller number. All over the Highlands the Free 
Kirk is the Presbyterian Church of the people. Now, why did the 
people of these parishes leave? Because they protested for pat- 
ronage and Church independence. And now they are told that 
the former is to be abolished, and the latter claimed (for this, 
also, has been indicated by the organs of the Government in 
Scotland), but that the ecclesiastical franchise is to be taken from 
them—the mass of the people, and those who chiefly care about it 
—and given to an insignificant minority, professing to hold pre- 
cisely the same doctrines and the same Church practice. 

Lay patronage is justified on the ground that the Queen, or the 
squire, or the laird exercises a trust, and in some sense represents 
the whole people of the parish, when she or he chooses their 
ministers. We vehemently object to this in Scotland. We 
desire, and have always desired, to choose the spiritual teacher of 
the parish ourselves. Nay, more, our passion for this (and for 
Church freedom) has led us to build great Presbyterian ecclesiastical 
bodies outside the Establishment. But we still have legal rights 





THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,"’) 

'Str,—The mental vision of the Spectator is so remarkable—he- 
_ has such a capacity for discerning possibilities—that it is rather 
|a@ serious thing to try conclusions with him, lest one should 
| unawares find oneself engaged with a being of a higher order, — 
wrestling with an angel. Certainly our institutions, or some of 
them, must be in a very fluid state, if it be true, according to an 
| obiter dictum of the Spectator, that that questionable person Mr, 
| Joseph Arch could at any moment stop recruiting all over Eng- 
land by a single speech. Nevertheless, I will venture, on this 
question of farmers and labourers, to remind you of the ninth and 
tenth chapters of Carlyle’s ‘* Past and Present,” and of the fol- 
lowing passages as specimens :—‘ Cash-payment is not the sole 
necus of man with man.” (251.) ‘* Never on this earth was the 
relation of man to man, or except for a few years, carried on by 
cash-payment alone.” (253.) ‘A man has other obligations laid 
on him in God’s Universe than the payment of cash.” (262.) 

But if I understand the Spectator and other oracles, this ig 
precisely the goodly Utopia to which we are hastening. ‘ Silver 
| wages,” and nothing else, are to pass between farmer and 
labourer, All other helps in life—which the Spectator thinks it 

fair to describe generally as doles of bad beer, ‘+ charities,” as they 
may partly be called, though they can only be so, in so far as they 
are abnormal and irregular—are to be flung away with the utmost 
contumely and indignation. 
| Not that the labourers themselves, as distinct from those who 
| do the talking for them, mean anything of the sort,—nothing less, 
Their notion is, eat the cake and have it. They mean much 
| increased wages, plus the old accommodations undiminished. In 
| the first place, the thing is impossible. And next, if it were 
| possible, it is not very likely that men who are daily held up to 
| execration in the Labourers’ Union Chronicle, and by spouters and 
| seribblers all over the country, would make the effort. There are 
| benighted persons who have thought that the relation other than 
| that of mere money between the different classes immediately con- 
| nected with the land is the one good element derived from the 
| feudal system, and that it is a pity to throw it away asa filthy 
rag. One special argument I may notice. It is said that by not 
| having all their receipts in money the men are less able to invest 
|orsave. But why? Part of their wages they must lay out in 
kind, the money surplus will be about the same either way. 

On the general question, may I say that it is unfortunate when 
excellent persons like the Bishop of Manchester and Mr. Temple 
fall out from forgetting what Archbishop Whately so constantly 
|reminds us of, the importance in controversy of the two parties 
| taking the same terms in the same sense. Mr. Temple may have 
| put his points somewhat crudely, but how can any one doubt 
that he was in the main right, and that these questions must 
be ultimately determined by political economy? It is the 
| misfortune of that much-vilified science that it is a science, and 
| must be so presented, as soon as it gets beyond the first elements. 
| But in truth it is nothing but common-sense and arithmetic. 
The mistake is to forget that no reasonable person holds that 
| its rules are to be applied as if it was acting in vacuo, and without 
|allowing for moral and social frictions. But such allowance 
can never get beyond a certain narrow margin in any direction. 
| It is idle to abuse, in a free state of society, and as long as the 
| law is observed, those who strike or those who lock out. Such 
| things are merely rough and disagreeable ways of ascertaining 
| what the labour of these men is worth—which is what, on the 
| whole, every one gets in this world—and by no contrivance 
| can they issue in anything else.—I am, Sir, &c., L. 


[‘*L.” appears to know instinctively the inmost mind of the 

















in the Church and legal relations to it, and when our parish | 
minister is appointed by the patron he is perhaps in some sense | labourers, while taking very little trouble to master their position. 
appointed by us. He is, at least, appointed to us, as well as to | Who told him that labourers who ask only for the equivalent of 


our neighbours. He is so now; but if this Bill of 1874 is to go 
on, it will for the first time change the Church of Scotland into a 
sect, by shutting out from the franchise the whole parishioners and 
the whole Presbyterians except the section which this very Bill 
admits to be least entitled to it historically. Already the Scotch 
Liberal newspapers with one voice condemn this feature. And if 
the Tory Cabinet repeats the ‘indecent haste” of 1712, we have 
long memories for injustice. 

The Kirk of 1560 was national in one sense; the Church of 
1843 was nationalised by the Courts of Law in another; the pro- 
posed measure, if unchanged, will make it no longer national in 





| perquisites in money, really mean to demand both the equivalent in 
| money and the perquisites? And can the master of so lavish astore 
of epigrammatic sentences as is poured forth in this letter really 
| doubt that it is more convenient and economical to receive his own 
| rents (suppose), if he has any, in money than in kind? or that a 
|man who has a quart of beer given him when he could do with a 
| pint and save the difference, loses by the system of perquisites? 
We have never talked such nonsense as would be implied in say- 
ing that the relation of man to man can depend on cash payments 
alone. But we cavnot see the brotherly love or the feudal chivalry 
implied in paying men who prefer to arrange their own manner of 
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fife in compulsory beer, rather than in the currency which every 
other class of the community expects to receive as the medium of 
like payments. There is no use in abusing either strikes or lock- 
outs, as we have often said. But there is some use in holding up 
to ridicule men who ostentatiously lock out their labourers till 
they agree never to strike, just as it would be to ridicule labourers 


who strike against their masters only to extract an engagement | 


never to lock them out.—Ep. Spectator.] 


HOW TO GET GOOD BISHOPS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPEOCTATOR.”) 

Srr,—In the discussion on the Archbishop’s Bill much turns on 
the amount of discretion to be entrusted to the Bishops. With- 
out such discretion the Bill would become a mere instrument for 
enforcing a mechanical uniformity on congregations whose re- 
quirements and tastes vary widely, and yet you express a very 
general feeling when you say that ‘ there is not a body of men in 
England to whom we should feel less disposed to entrust such a 
discretion.” No doubt the true solution of the difficulty is to be 
found in your proposal to give the majority of the people of a 
parish a legal right to conform the externals of worship, within 
moderate limits, to their own needs; the Bishop’s authority would 
then come in usefully to control and moderate extreme proposals, 
and to authorise variations within legal limits. 

But the question which I should like to discuss is,;—Whby is 
there so general an unwillingness to entrust any large discretion 
to the chief officers of the Church? Is it not because people feel 
that the Bishops are, after all, little more than magnified parish 
priests ; that they are apt to take the same narrow, professional 
view of Church questions; that in fact they are clerically and not 
laically minded? It is true, as you remarked not long ago, that 
most Bishops are /ess clerical than the other clergy, because they 
come more in contact with the lay mind in the House of Lords 
and elsewhere, but still they cannot be trusted to rise out of the 
clerical atmosphere. And I think that if you take the more 
prominent among the Bishops, you will find that those who have 
been raised to the Episcopate from academical life are, on the 
whole, less clerical than those who have been drawn from the 
ranks of the parochial clergy ; take Canterbury, St. David's, 
Exeter, and Worcester, as examples of the former, and London, 
Durham, Ripon, and Gloucester and Bristol of the latter, and 
you will see what I mean. Manchester is no doubt an exception, 
but an exception that goes to prove the rule, because the Bishop 
of Manchester has been by his educational work brought as much 
into contact with lay thought as if he bad never bad a parish. 

Now for my proposal. You want in the Bishops an element of 
lay common-sense, that shall counteract the intense and I fear in- 
«reasing clericality of the clergy. In the Russian Church, this is 
accomplished by taking the Bishops straight from the monastic 
life, so that no parish priest can ever be made a bishop. Could 
‘we not arrive at the same end, by taking our Bishops straight from 
thelaity ? The people would then feel that the Bishops could enter 
into their point of view ; the effect on the clergy would be like open- 
ing a window and admitting a current of fresh air intoa close room, 
and it would have the incidental advantage of doing away with all 
jealousies among the clergy ou the appointment of a Bishop, and 
of removing the temptation to sacrifice independence to the chance 
of a mitre which affects some of our foremost clergy. Technical 
objections could be obviated by the Bishop's being ordained 
deacon and priest a few days before bis consecration, an arrange- 
ment not without precedent in the Early Church, and common 
enough in the middle ages.—I am, Sir, &c., R. E. BARTLETT. 





HOW TO EVADE THE BALLOT. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."’) 
Str,— You take an interest in the Ballot, perbaps you might like 
to hear how it has been evaded sometimes here in Australia. 


closing, the agent goes in himself, gets his own voting-paper, and 
of course is able to drop two into the ballot-box, thus saving 
again the vote which he lost when he sent in only a blank sheet. 
I think you will agree with me that this is rather ingenious. 
Whether the plan was invented here I do not know, but I am told 
that it has been worked here sometimes.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Sydney, March 21. Cnas. G, HEYpDon. 





THE RELIGIOUS DIFFICULTY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Str,—I have lately become acquainted with some facts which 
may help us to estimate the real magnitude of the religious 
difficulty. 

The Archdeaconry of Nottingham contains a population of 
320,000. The number of children taught in schools belonging to 
the Church of England is 41,393. The cases in which objection 
has been raised by parents to the instruction of their children 
|in the Church Catechism number something Jess than the odd 
| hundreds. In six instances only has objection been made to reli- 
gious instruction generally ; in two of them by a Jew, and in the 
other four by a parent of strong religious feelings who preferred 
to keep this part of the teaching of his children in his own bands. 
—I am, Sir, &c., M. A. 





THE IRISH CHURCH AND ATHANASIUS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THR “ SPECTATOR.” 
Srtr,—Permit me to correct a slight error in your statement of 
the results of the recent Synodical debates on the Creed or 
Confession attributed to Athanasius. 

The resolution passed by majorities of four-fifths of the clergy 
and laity, and allowed by a majority of four against three in the 
House of Bishops, is provisional only, and will not bind the Irish 
Church, unless again passed in the form of a statute at a subsequent 
session. There is a probability of a different result in a fuller 
House of Bishops, unless in the interval the Pan-Anglican assembly 
of Bishops approves of some such solution of a great difficulty. 

The omission of the damnatory clauses, assuming the change to 
be ratified in 1875, will not be optional with the clergy, who have 
manifested no desire to have an option left to them on any such 
point. ‘They will all be bound by the whole Creed, as a standard 
| of faith ; but they will all be directed to omit the damnatory 
clauses in recitation on the three chief festivals of the year, when 
the Creed, so shortened, will be substituted for the Apostles’ Creed 
in the morning service. This will generally content the laity, 
who, for the most part, dislike the Creed ; and the clergy avowedly 
submitted to it, as a compromise.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Dublin, May 20. R. Denny URLIN. 











THE GREAT ICE AGE. 
(To THe EpiTor oF THs “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Str,—Your correspondent, Mr. Joseph J. Murphy, has always 
contended that the Ice Age would not be produced by the 
Northern hemisphere having its winter solstice when the earth is 
in aphelion, at a period of maximum excentricity. He looks to 
the cold summer at that period, rather than to the extremity of the 
winter, as the cause of the glacial epoch. The condition of the 
Southern hemisphere would favour that view, rather than the 
one adopted by Professor Geikie, for south of the Equator, with a 
higher mean winter temperature and a lower summer temperature, 
the perpetual snow-line comes nearer to the sea-level than it does 
north of the Equator. Nevertheless, if the maximum excentricity 
of the earth’s orbit would occasion, as stated, one-fifth less heat 
in the summer solstice, when the earth is in aphelion, it must not 
be forgotten that at that period the earth would obtain one-fifth 
less cold in the winter solstice when in perihelion ; besides which, 
the summer would be longer and the winter shorter. Could, then, 
a winter of less severity than at present have given us glaciers 





At the opening of the poll, the election agent sends in a voter, | 
whom he has supplied with a blank piece of paper, folded so as to | 
resemble a folded ballot-paper. Ilaving this in his pocket, the | 
voter goes in, receives his ballot-paper, and passes on into the private 
box. There, instead of marking out any candidates’ names, wd 
puts the voting-paper in his pocket and takes out the blank paper, | 
which he carries to the ballot-box and drops through the slit. He 
then comes out, and gives to the agent the unmarked ballot-paper. 
The agent at once scratches out the names of hostile candidates, | 


that moved across Scotland, England, and Ireland, and that break 
off in icebergs in the Atlantic Ocean ? 

Mr. Croll’s hypothesis, adopted by Professor Geikie, of the 
increased excentricity of the earth’s orbit being the cause of the 
Ice Age, whether with or without the changes produced by the 
precession of the equinoxes, will have, 1 believe, sooner or later to 
be given up as untenable; for with a northern winter solstice, and 
the earth in aphelion, if the winter cold was excessive, so in pro- 
portion would be the summer heat when in perihelion ; and if, on 


folds up the paper, and gives it to a second voter, who passes in, | the other hand, the northern hemisphere had the swmmer solstice in 


acts with this paper as the first voter had acted with the blank | aphelion, though the cool summer would not melt the ice so 
paper, and brings out to the agent another clean ballot-paper. | rapidly, there would be in temperate zones very little ice to melt. 


This goes on throughout the day, and when the poll is about | If it should be, as I suggest, that the greater excentricity of the 
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earth’s orbit was not the cause of the glacial period, then we have 
no data by which to determine when that ‘‘ Great Ice Age” took 
place, and any relation that man may be supposed to have had to 
that ice age proves nothing respecting his antiquity.—I am, Sir, &c., 
St. John’s Wood, May 11. Tuomas Karr CALLARD. 





TELLING THE CRICKETS. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Reading the poetry ‘‘ Telling the Bees ” in your last number 
reminds me of an incident that occurred in my own family some 
years ago. A little boy was exceedingly fond of crickets, and used 
to feed them regularly and call them his ‘‘ dickey-birds.” He died 
when he was about five years old, and it was noticed that from 
that time the crickets entirely disappeared. This was thought a 
very strange circumstance, and the remark made by the country- 
people was, ‘You should have rapped at the wall and told the 
crickets.” This seems to me quite as singular a superstition as 
‘‘ Telling the Bees,” and equally deserving the consideration of 
naturalists.—I1 am, Sir, &c., B. M. 








POETRY. 
EE SS 
ACCIDENT. 
Wuat strange, unreasoned impulse takes 
By devious ways our aimless feet, 
The unimagined doom to meet ? 
For still the fatal thunder breaks 


From skies that promise peace. We'go, 
Scarce e’en on trivial errand bent, 
And heed not, and the stroke is sent 

That lays life’s pleasant fabric low,— 


Long days of dear domestic peace, 
Love into closer union grown, 
The newer knowledge made our own, 
And ever, as the years increase, 


Some clearer height of wisdom won, 
And schemes of joyous travel planned 
To holy place or classic land, 

Or marvel of the midnight sun,— 


Al!l things that counterchange our days 
With varied light of toil and ease,— 
Laborious joys, and cares that please, 

Constraint of duty, sweets of praise ; 


One step, and over love and light, 
Things hoped and things achieved, the all 
We are and were to be, will fall 


The mournless, unremembering night. 
A. J. C. 


“IN THE SWEAT OF THY FACE SHALT THOU EAT 
BREAD.” 
My spirit has fed full of idleness ; 
And through the empty chambers of the mind 
Goes wandering ill at ease; nor can it find 
What may console or stay its loneliness. 
With ghostly echoing feet follows behind 
The phantom of Unrest ; sad thoughts oppress, 
An unseen band, but blightful none the less, 
The spirit sundered from its toiling kind. 





Thus hopeless, sick at heart, it onward strays 
Through many dust-strewn chambers; till at last 
To a window looking outwards it hath passed, 

And there the whole toilsome earth with one long gaze 
Sees ; and borne downwards on the trumpet-blast 

Hears God's oracular answer, ‘‘ Work and Praise.” 





A. | 


| 








BOOKS. 
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GEORGE ELIOT'S POEMS.* 

In reading the poems for the first time published, and in reading 

again the poems republished, in this little volume, the thought 

which is uppermost in the mind is the same which Mr. Browning 

expresses so subtly in the “‘One word more” which closed his 

**Men and Women,”—where he tells how Rafael, after a life spent | 








* The Legend of Jubal, and other Poems. By George Eliot. London: William 
bal ‘ 


Blackwood and Sons. 1874 


in painting, desired to find a fresh medium without the atmosphere 
belonging to the well-worn tracks of professional association, into 
which to pour his soul, and accordingly wrote with the same 
silver-pointed pencil, which ‘‘else he ouly used to draw Madonnas,” 
‘*A Century of Sonnets”; how Dante once, with the same mood 
upon him, proposed ‘‘to paint an angel”; and how he himself, 
though debarred any sphere of art except that of verse, had found 
a resource of the same kind in these ‘‘ Men and Women,” by paint~ 
ing with a delicate camel’s-hair brush in miniature, instead of with 
the flowing outline and large sweep of a fresco-painter’s hand, 
“He who works in fresco steals a hair-brush, 

Curbs the liberal hand, subservient proudly, 

Cramps his spirit, crowds its all in little, 

Makes a strange art of an art familiar, 

Fills his lady’s missal-marge with flowerets. 

He who blows through bronze may breathe through silver, 

Fitly serenade a slumbrous princess.” 
And certainly it is an even greater transposition from one to another 
province of the realm of Art, which our great novelist has experienced 
in writing these poems. Verse supplies her with a fresh, unhackneyed 
material in which to shape her more delicate conceptions, and lends 
to it the special fascinations proper to the new mould. The volume 
is, of course, a study in itself, if only because it shows where the 
great novelist seemed to feel most the need for recourse to poetry, 
and the kind of poetry to which, under these circumstances, she 
has recourse,—and this we could hardly have learnt from a long 
poem like ‘‘The Spanish Gipsy,” where she was committed to 
the poetic form throughout the story. Nevertheless, one feels 
in reading the volume that remarkable as these poems would be 
from any unknown hand, they are not the most impressive, though 
they may be the most characteristic expressions of the great ming 
that produced them,—nay, that they are only in one sense even 
the most characteristic, namely, in Mr. Browning's sense, that 
their author here deliberately prefers, instead of blowing ‘thro’ 
brass,” ‘“‘to breathe thro’ silver,”—deliberately chooses the new 
medium for expressing this most individual and intense kind of 
thought and feeling. 

What one notices specially in these minor poems, as in ‘The 
Spanish Gipsy,” is that George Eliot’s marvellous dramatic power 
seems to fade away in great measure in the delicate medium of 
verse, that the ideal ends which draw her to verse absorb 
her while she is occupied in it, and prevent her from 
moulding her characters with anything like the force we 
expect from her. Jubal, Agatha, Armgart and her frienda 
(Leo partly excepted), and Lisa, are all more or less the dreams 
of ideal reverie. George Eliot’s brooding fancies and her 
moral enthusiasms are expressed in them, but not her living 
imagination. We get fine lines, exquisite passages, great imagina- 
tive expressions here and there, which she could hardly have used 
in prose, but only one really perfect poem, and that a study, of the 
idyllic kind, of the relations of a sister and brother. ‘ Jubal,” the 
poem in praise of death, the poem which expresses the idea that 
death in life is the great cause of life in death, that the good 
which the fear of death drives into the soul is the origin of that 
creative power which enables individual genius to live again in the 
blessings it confers on the world, is a reverie full of delicate 
touches and of a sedate melancholy ; but the oftener we read it, 
the more the close of it, which is of course its peroration and 
its moral, strikes us as unworthy, even in a‘ merely artistic 
sense, of the conception of the poem. A death-vision, in which 
the first inventor of music sees the face of his ‘‘ loved Past,” and 
hears, from that somewhat strange impersonation, a Positivist 
lecture on the glory of living again in the souls of all the 
other men whom music is to bless, certainly makes a feeble end- 
ing to the melodious but rather monotonous poem which delineates 
so pathetically the origin of music and of song. All that contains 
what we may fairly regard as artistic autobiography is exceedingly 
fine and instructive,—like the following descriptions, for instance, 


| of the mingled pain and joy of Jubal’s consciousness of creative 


power :-— 
‘** But Jubal had a frame 

Fashioned to finer senses, which became 
A yearning for some hidden soul of things, 
Some outward touch complete on inner springs 
That vaguely moving bred a lonely pain, 
A want that did but stronger grow with gain 
Of all good else, as spirits might be sad 
For lack of speech to tell us they are glad. 


Jubal sat lonely, all around was dim, 

Yet his face glowed with light revealed to him: 
For as the delicate stream of odour wakes 

The thought-wed sentience and some image makes 
From out the mingled fragments of the past, 
Finely compact in wholeness that will last, 
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So streamed as from the body of each sound 
Subtler pulsations, swift as warmth, which found 
All prisoned germs and all their powers unbound, 
Till thought self-luminous flamed from memory, 
And in creative vision wandered free. 
Then Jubal, standing, rapturous arms upraised, 
And on the dark with eager eyes he gazed, 
As had some manifested god been there. 
It was his thought he saw: the presence fair 
Of unachieved achievement, the high task, 
The mighty unborn spirit that doth ask 
With irresistible cry for blood and breath, 
Till feeding its great life wo sink in death.” 
But when we pass beyond those beautiful passages in the poem 
which describe the secrets of the writer’s owu imaginative experi- 
e, to the delineation of the moral,—that death is no evil, but a 
ence, . é 
good, and thatan impersonal immortality is betterthan a personal,— 
we get sweet and fluent didactic verse, without either that keen psy- 
chological truth which arrests the attention as all vivid portraiture 
arrests it, or that bold flight of imagination which carries us with 
it into a purer and sublimer region. Such passages as the follow- 
ing have neither the ease nor the force which mark a great poem. 
The effort in them is visible. They are verse, not poetry, and 
they throw their air of tremulous endeavour over the whole poem 
of which they form so important an element :— 
“¢ Jubal,’ the face said, ‘I am thy loved Past, 
The soul that makes thee one from first to last. 
T am the angel of thy life and death, 
Thy outbreathed being drawing its last breath. 
Am I not thine alone, a dear dead bride 
Who blest thy lot above all men’s beside ? 
Thy bride whom thou wouldst never change, nor take 
Any bride living, for that dead one’s sake ? 
Was I not all thy yearning and delight, 
Thy chosen search, thy senses’ beauteous Right, 
Which still had been the hunger of thy frame 
In central heaven, hadst thou been still the same ? 
Wouldst thou have asked aught else from any god— 
Whether with gleaming feet on earth he trod 
Or thundered through the skies—aught else for share 
Of mortal good, than in thy soul to bear 
The growth of song, and feel the sweet unrest 
Of the world’s spring-tide in thy conscious breast ?’” 
“Agatha” and ‘* Armgart” seem to us less imperfect than the 
* Legend of Jubal,” partly because they do not aim so high, and 
partly because there is more of the dramatic form and less of the 
purely poetic form in them. ‘ Agatha,” indeed, is little more 
than an effort to paint a ‘beautiful soul’ of the humbler South- 
German kind, in its old-fashioned piety and mystic, but not the 
less beneficent, saintliness; and the picture is very beautiful, 
though rather slight. It gains a certain idyllic grace from its 
poetic form ; and the little village night-song with which it con- 
cludes is full of simple beauty. But it seems to us that it is a 
success mainly because it passes so little beyond the idyllic aims of 
many of the author’s sketches in prose. We see a very delicate 
picture framed in melodious verse, but the poem hardly attempts 
to give expression to anything deeper than George Eliot’s always 
sensitive appreciation of moral simplicity and loveliness. That 
which chiefly drives her into poetry, the desire for a fitter medium 
of intense feeling than any which prose can afford, is hardly 
perceivable here. In ‘* Armgart,” however, the moral yearning 
1s uppermost again. On the whole, it seems to us the most 
successful of those of George Eliot’s poems which she would 


not have thought of giving us in any shape if she could not have | 


given them in verse. It contains sentences of extraordinary gran- 
deur,—again, in all probability, sentences representing the author’s 
own personal experience of the artistic life,—and it paints the 
necessary limitation and apparent selfishness of genius, and the 
exorbitant claim of right divine which exclusive gifts are apt to 
breed in the minds of those who possess them, with marvellous force. 
No one has ever shown so powerfully how even a genius which 
delights in itself merely for the joy it diffuses amongst mankind, 
thinks not of mankind, but of itself, as the great loser, when the 
gift is withdrawn ; and no one has ever enforced so earnestly the 
lesson of disinterested sympathy with those ‘ toiling millions of 
men” who are ‘‘ sunk in labour and pain.” What a fine expression 
is this of the inborn feeling of power! (Armgart, we need hardly 
say, by way of explanation, is a great singer) :— 
“For herself, 

She often wonders what her life had been 

Without that voice for channel to her soul. 

She says, it must have leaped through all her limbs— 

Made her a Menad—made her snatch a brand 

And fire some forest, that her rage might mount 

In crashing, roaring flames through half a land, 

Leaving her still and patient for a while. 

‘Poor wretch !’ she says, of any murderess— 

‘ The world was cruel, and she could not sing: 


And what, again, can be more Shakespearian than this reply to 
Leo’s remark, that a great artist in the moment of success knows 
not ‘‘ pain from pleasure in such joy ” ?— 
0, pleasure has cramped dwelling in our souls, 

And when full Being comes must call on pain 

To lend it liberal space.” 
And here, again, is another such terse saying, in which we hardly 
know whether the form or the thought is the finer :— 

“True greatness ever wills— 

It lives in wholeness, if it live at all, 
And all its strength is knit with constancy.” 
Still even in ‘‘ Armgart,” the nearest, we think, to a poetic whole 
of all the poems not purely idyllic, there is a sense of defect, of 
fragmentariness, and baldness at the end, which tells one that the 
poetic form is not the form which is the most appropriate to its 
author's genius. What remains in the mind of the reader as he 
looks back on it, is not form and thought fused perfectly together, 
but the thought glimmering somewhat vaguely through an im- 
perfect form. ‘ Lisa” is the least good of all the longer poems. 
It is eloquent verse and tender narrative, and nothing more. 
The most complete and successful of the poems is the series 
of twelve Shakespearian sonnets called ‘ Brother and Sister.’” 
This is indeed the “soul of a dead past” revisiting the world 
with a true imaginative beauty. But it is a poem of the idyllic 
order,—an exalted form of some of the pure idylls in the A/ilv 
on the Floss, hardly a poem written from the depth of ideal emotions 
which could choose no form but poetry. No picture of a sister's 
childish delight in common joys with her brother was ever more 
delicate ; but what is more beautful still is the air of dreamy wonder, 
partly, no doubt, a feeling reflected back from a later age, but 
partly remembered, in which the first recollections of naturad 
beauty are steeped. What can be lovelier than this ?— 
“ Our brown canal was endless to my thought ; 

And on its banks I sat in dreamy peace, 


Unknowing how the good I loved was wrought, 
Untroubled by the fear that it would cease. 


Slowly the barges floated into view, 

Rounding a grassy hill to me sublime 

With some Unknown beyond it, whither flew 

The parting cuckoo toward a fresh spring-time. 
The wide-arched bridge, the scented elder-flowers, 
The wondrous watery rings that died too soon, 
The echoes of the quarry, the still hours 

With white robe sweeping-on the shadeless noon, 


Were but my growing self, are part of me, 
My present Past, my root of piety.” 

On the whole, it seems to us that this little volume of poems is 
strongest where it keeps to realistic pictures steeped in emotion, 
and weakest where it springs into the ardour of the ideal life. The 
verse is too sedate, and almost too tame for the language of passion, 
and adequate to the thought only when it is the reflection of 
deeply felt experience. ‘There is a want of ease and swiftness and 
motion in it, whenever it tries to soar. While the author invests 
her real self-knowledge or memories in a liquid cloud of soft 
external beauty, she is truly poetical, though in a modest region 
of poetry. But when she embodies an impassioned faith of her 
own in an imaginative form, she seems to us to show how far 
her visionary power lags behind her imaginative insight. In 
meditative melancholy, in tender recollection, she can reach 
a point of true poetic beauty; but she is too self-conscious, too 
intrinsically sober-minded, too sensible of the urgent limits upon 
her thought, too true to the world she knows, for those flights of 
genius beyond the region of experience in which only the higher 
kind of poets succeed. George Eliot’s poems will add great interest 
to her novels. But her name and genius will always be identified 
with her delineations of life. 





THE LIFE OF WILLIAM CARSTARES.* 
Tuer: is perhaps no class of literary productions which is capable 
of affecting the mind in so many different ways as is the art of 
Biography. It includes within its range almost every phase of 
intellectual influence, and appeals, as it pleases, to sentiment and 
to common-sense, to the philosophical or historical faculties, to the 
religious-minded or the political reader, with equal ease and equal 
access to the special audience it addresses. In many memoirs it 
is what we are accustomed to call the ‘human element ” which pre- 
dominates most, and the story is as the most real of romances to 
the delighted reader; in some, the greater affairs of the world 
push the individual aside altogether, and the biography becomes a 
record of changes in government, of “the death of kings” and their 
successors, or of the progress of nations, rather than the record of 





* William Carstares: a Character and Career of the Revolutionary Epoch (1649-1714) 





I carry my revenges in my throat; 
I love in singing, and am loved again.” 


By Robert H. Story, Minister of Rosneath. London: Macmillan and Co 
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one’ man’s personal doings; while in another, it is the history of 
thought, more or less subtly veiled by the specialities of individual 
being, which is chiefly brought under our notice. The book before 
us is not romantic or philosophical, but it is one of the best essays 
in historical biography which we have had the luck to meet with 
for long enough. Mr. Story has already made more than 
one appearance in this department of literature, but never 
before with so much success. He has had the advantage of much 
real and valuable private information, which his relationship to 
the subject of his work made readily accessible to him; his 
materials are fresh and unhackneyed; the period he illustrates 
one of the utmost interest and importance in English, and still 
more in Scotch history ; his hero a man but little known, at least 
in detail, to the general reader; and he has done himself the 
justice of confining his work within moderate and manageable 
limits, refraining from all temptation to deluge the text with 
comment, picturesque or otherwise. The result is a valuable and 
interesting work, the central figure in which is clearly but modestly 
kept before the reader, while at the same time the broader his- 
torical view of his generation and the many great measures in 
which he was involved is most successfully and distinctly given. 
The period of the Revolution is not a picturesque one, except to 
those amateurs of old china, of powder and brocade, who are in- 
creasing so largely among us day by day ; it can scarcely be said to 
possess merely cesthetic or romantic interest. It is neither heroic 
nor poetical, and yet we suppose no other crisis of British history 
has involved so much, no other climax of national existence has 
had a greater effect upon our ordinary life. Great men with 
strongly marked individualities of character do not occupy the chief 
place in the records. William III., himself the most notable, as 
well as the most high-placed among them, has very little personal 
interest to the spectator. The most that even his applauding his- 
torians have been able to do for him is to say that he must have hid 
both noble and kindly sentiments under that cold and unlovely ex- 
terior, since his friends at least loved him, though the country to 
which in his way he came as a deliverer was capable of noenthusiasm 
for the phlegmatic Dutchman. He is not, to use the ordinary 


have been a very skilful confession, in which, by various Tevela. 
tions touching the plot in which he was but slightly involved, he 
managed to avert suspicion from the other schemes in which he 
had fully committed himself. He had been in close correspondence 
with William and his advisers until the moment of his arrest. 
What the secrets of this correspondence were, ‘‘ he would never,” 
we are told, “‘ even after the Revolution, reveal; but Fagel spoke 
of them to Burnet as affairs of the greatest importance, the 





betrayal of which would have secured his free pardon, and laid 
the King and Government under lasting obligations to Carstares,” 
His partial confession was thus a piece of able strategy. Ag 
might have been expected, the condition under which he made it 
was disregarded, and his depositions instantly made use of to pro- 
cure the sentence of Baillie of Jerviswood, a faithful adherent of 
the Presbyterian cause. 

This sensational beginning of his life, however, gives no just 
idea of its further course. The conspirator turned into a states. 
man as soon as his Pretender became King, as no doubt many 
conspirators would, did the same happy chance occur to them, 
He developed, too, into such a statesman as could scarcely be 
| looked for from the processes of education which formed him. 
The application of the thumbikins in Edinburgh Castle does not, 
‘at the first glance, look a likely operation to ripen a tolerant 
| wisdom and the friendly calm of a moderate mind in the 
| Sufferer subjected to it; but nevertheless it is apparent that 
| the leading features of Carstares’ nature, as well as of the policy 
he recommended and furthered, were toleration, consideration, 
and an anxious desire to promote peace, and if possible, union, in 

his much-distracted country. Scotland, by the time her Dutch 
deliverer came, had fallen into that painful deterioration which is 
so often the result of along struggle. The harassing and per- 
petual persecutions carried on by the Charleses and James 
| had worn out the national temper, never of the mildest, and 
had fretted the national life into a miserable habit of quarrel 
|and controversy, from which, perhaps, Scotland ecclesiastical 
has scarcely yet got free. In this unhappy country, now 
|at peace, where miserable Test and Abjuration, and more 











jargon of the day, ‘“ humanly interesting” at all, neither were | miserable Indulgence, had been playing upon all the barsher and 
his friends and counsellors to any remarkable degree. The age | meaner passions for years, education had ceased to be the elevating 
was one of many revolutions, the settling-down and arrangement | and widening discipline which fits a mind to look at all sides of 
of a practical and possible world after many a storm; an age of | a subject, and recognise its general as well as local bearings; and 
measures, not of men. This book concerns itself specially with | the men in whose hands the settlement especially of the Scotch 


those measures, those social settlings and unsettlings, the conclu- 
sions and the commencements from which our present national 
existence has taken so much of its permanent form—which affect 
Seotland chiefly—and nothing can be more valuable to the histo- 
rical student than the light which it throws upon ‘ the Revolution 
Settlement,” and all the commotions and movements of the time. 

William Carstares was born in 1649, a troublous time for Scot- 
land. He was the son of a Scotch minister, deeply involved in the 
troubles of the age,—a man subject to all the varying fortunes of 
his class, now visible on battle-fields, now in pulpits scarcely less 
warlike, fined, banished, imprisoned, yet struggling on to a 
peaceful end and grey hairs after all. His son, more distinguished 
than himself, after taking his degree at the University of Edin- 
burgh, went to Holland for the completion of his studies, and 
took Presbyterian Orders there. During his residence at Utrecht 
he was brought under the notice of the Prince of Orange, an event 
‘which seems to have decided the further course of his life. From 
this early beginning of friendship, made when he was still a very 
young man, he continued until the end of William’s life his close 
adherent, and it is no small tribute to the clear-sighted sagacity 
of the Prince that he perceived the ability and judicious good-sense 
of the young Scotchman, and saw at once the good service which 
these qualities might do him in his great undertaking. The 
connections thus formed made of Carstares a politician and 
statesman, rather than a clergyman. He became eventu- 
ally William’s chaplain, going with him everywhere in this | 
capacity, but never until the death of his patron did his sacred | 


| Church rested were men of inferior character and attainments, as 
| different as it is possible to conceive from the early leaders of the 
Scotch Reformation. The Church itself had fallen into a state of 
chaos curiously different from the conception of it commonly 
entertained by ordinary readers. ‘The strongly-marked lines which 
now divide the Presbyterian from the Episcopalian scarcely seem 
to have had any existence in those days. ‘“ Had a General 
Assembly been invited to decide how the Church was to be 
governed, the vote of the majority would undoubtedly have de- 
clared for Episcopacy,” says Mr. Story, with a confidence which, 
though apparently justified by some evidence, is contradicted 
by much that he himself tells us of the state of the Church in 
general, and takes away the breath of the reader whose head is full 
of reminiscences of the Covenant; but at least it is evident that 
the clearer distinction which exists in our days was unknown in 
those times. The unsettled state of the country had deranged all 
solemnities of worship, and that part of the Church which 
had an Episcopalian leaning had as little of liturgical grace 
or order in its services as had the rudest Presbyterians. A 
wild remnant of the Covenanting zealots on one side, and a 














smaller and feebler handful of Divine-right men on the other, con- 
tended on the outskirts for those absolute principles of supposed 
right and wrong which become all the more intense and tre- 
mendous, according as their foundation is less secure. Thus the 
Church had grown into a chaos, with much ignorance, much pre- 
judice, and no small amount of indifference to struggle against. 
King William’s treatment of this most troublesome of the many 





functions become the leading occupation of his life. One of the | questions which awaited his decision was of the most wary and 
earliest and most picturesque events in his career was the impri-| prudent character, and there seems little doubt that on this 
sonment and torture to which he was subjected shortly after the! point his chief inspiration came from his chaplain. ‘* Do not,” 
Rye-House Plot, a conspiracy in which he seems to have been | Carstares wrote to his master, “afford the smallest suspicion to 
mixed up innocently enough, without any participation in the | either party, whether in Church or State, that your Majesty is so 
worst part of it, the intended assassination of King James. He! far engrossed or monopolised by the other, as to adopt those 
had, however, as an undoubted agent of the Prince of Orange, too | private animosities or resentments with which they are influenced 
many secrets in his hands to make his position a safe one. After | against each other.” The modest minister, without any external 
enduring the torture of the thumbikins as long as his strength | distinctions to denote his remarkable influence, kept his constant 
held out, Carstares was induced, under a promise that his deposi- | place at William’s side, and drew silently the strings which moved 
tions should not be made use of before any public tribunal, | thecountry. There is a paper of ‘“ Remarks,” which Mr. Story 
“‘ against any person whatsoever,” to make what would appear to | prints in his narrative of the Church's settlement, the joint pro- 
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duction of the King and the chaplain, which shows their mutual 
sagacity and forbearance in the most remarkable way :— 

“st, Whereas in the draught it is said that the Church of Scotland 
was regained from Popery by Presbyters without prelacy, his Majesty 
thinks that though this matter of fact may be true, which he doth not 
controvert; yet it being contradicted by some, who speak of a power 
that Superintendents had in the beginning of the Reformation which 
was like to that that Bishops had afterwards, it were better it were 
otherwise expressed. : 

«9nd. Whereas it is said their Majesties do ratify the Presbyterian 
church government to be the only government of Christ's Church in this 
kingdom, his Majesty desires it may be expressed otherwise, thus,—to 
be the government of the Church in this kingdom established by law. 

“3rd. Whereas it is said that the government is to be exercised by 
sound Presbyterians and such as shall hereafter be owned by Pres- 
byterian judicatories as such, his Majesty thinks that the rule is too 
general, depending as to its particular determinations upon particular 
men’s opinion, and therefore he desires that what is said to be the 
meaning of the rule in the reasons that were sent along with the Act 
may be expressed in the Act itself, viz., that such as subscribe tho 
Confession of Faith and the Catechisms, and are willing to submit to 
the government of the Church, being sober in their lives, sound in their 
doctrine, and qualified with gifts for the ministry, shall be admitted to 
the government.” 

Thus careful to offend no susceptibilities, and to make allowance 
even for the hair-splitting ingenuity of men ready to take offence 
at a word, William’s clerical adviser worked with his master for 
peace and settlement. ‘The results of such anxious care seldom 
produce any high ideal constitution, either for Church or State, 
but they succeeded in making it possible for people of very con- 
flicting opinions to meet for the general good of the country upon 
common ground; and brought the wild Cameronian and the 
‘“‘rabbled” curate within the broad enclosure of one national 
Church, notwithstanding the explosive sentiment which naturally 
impelled them to separate as far as the poles from each other, Mr. 

Story allows that these was more “ political tact and secular wis- 
dom” in this than high religious feeling, and does not hesitate 
to admit that something ‘‘of a higher type than modern Scotch 
Presbyterianism and Episcopacy” might have been brought out of 
the chaos had higher means been resorted to, but the reader will 
have little difficulty in acquiescing in the accompanying assertion 
that ‘‘in such a period, a man like Carstares, unimpressionable, 

sagacious, just, charitable, liberal, of great experience, and of 

deep diplomatic skill, was of more practical avail than a hero or 
enthusiast.”’ 

Our space does not permit us to do more than mention the one 
other deeply sensational and romantic episode in the life of Car- 
stares, for which his biographer does not, indeed, claim our abso- 





and nephews, though he seems to have been little exacting for him- 
self, and with no special antipathy towards that good-natured 
patronage of the deserving which sometimes takes the form ill- 
naturedly called a ‘‘ job.” He liked to provide for his friends, an 
| amiable and commendable quality, and was, it is apparent, a kind 
| and genial personage, fond of his own family and relatives, and 
| living on the most amiable terms with a large and creditable kin- 
dred. It is, however, less pleasant to note the curious silence of 
|so influential a Scotsman in respect to such measures as the 
Glencoe massacre, and the almost equally cruel though passive 
agency of the supreme Government of England in the extinction 
of that great Darien enterprise which half ruined Scotland. All that 
can be said is that nothing seems to have been said by the successful 
and trusted adviser who in other matters had so much influence over 
William. He had nothing to do with those cruelties to his country- 
men, but at least he does not seem to have made any stand against 
them. His political connections, a Lowlander’s indifference to 
the Highlands, a clergyman’s ignorance of speculation, may have 
been the cause of this inaction ; but it detracts somewhat from 
Carstares’ character, energetic and daring as it evidently was, in 
his capacity of champion for Scotland and general adviser to the 
Crown. Notwithstanding this drawback, it is the record of a 
thoroughly worthy and patriotic life which Mr. Story has given 
to the world in this memoir ; a life not perfect, not framed upon 
ideal lines, or setting forth any pretensions above the level of 
common humanity, but soberly great, full of an honest enlighten- 
ment and honourable determination to do the best for Scotland, 
such as has moved many lesser and some greater souls. Some- 
thing that may be called selfish belongs to all patriotism which is 
So persistent and absorbing as the devotion which the northern half 
of this island has so often secured from her sons, but it is a noble and 
generous selfishness. Many interesting papers, hitherto unpub- 
lished, throw light upon the relations existing between the re- 
nowned William and his counsellor-chaplain which are full of 
interest; and Mr. Story’s narrative is always lucid, and never 
too long, a wonderful quality in this loquacious age. We recom- 
mend the volume, as a highly interesting historical study, to the 
best attention of your readers. 








RESPONSIBILITY IN MENTAL DISEASE.* 
AMONG the many books constantly being issued from the Press, 
few furnish food for genuine thought, or bear practically on 
life. Dr. Maudsley has, however, in the volume before us supplied 


lute credence, but which at least he represents as quite as likely | thinkers with much that is worthy of deep consideration, and with 


as not to have been true,—i.c., the curious story of certain de. | that which closely affects all of us. Ae ‘ 
| somewhat misleading,—it is really a popular scientific treatise on 


spatches of a character to set the Church of Scotland in a flame, 
which had been made up and sent off during Carstares’ absence, 
but which he arrived in time to arrest, venturing upon the bold 
step of demanding them in the King’s name from _ the 
messenger, and invading William’s bechamber at midnight, 
when the King was asleep, to explain and justify his 
extraordinary boldness. The story might have come straight 
out of a French historical romance of the boldest Dumas type, and 
breaks very curiously into the sober and dignified relations of these 
two sagacious politicians. But if it may be relied upon as true, it 
is an exciting episode, and lends piquancy to the grave record of 
events not at all romantic. Passing by this gleam of romance, 
however, there is a strong interest in the latter part of Carstares’ 
history when, after the death of his King and his own deposition 
from almost sovereign power over the internal affairs of his 
country, this dethroned monarch, instead of either scheming or | 
sulking in his overthrow, transferred his ripe judgment and well- 
trained powers at once to the lists over which he had watched so 
closely from the umpire’s chair, and became with scarcely a pause 

a fighting man in the arena. How he put himself at the head of | 
the most reasonable party in the Church, how he worked for the 
Union at a time when the Union was most unpopular; how he 
stood fast against the encroachments made in Queen Aune’s reign | 





The title of the work is 


Mental Disease, and not essentially devoted to Responsibility. 

Madness is not a pleasant topic, nevertheless it is a most import- 
ant one, for it is a startling fact that a very large proportion of 
the community is mentally deranged, and that this derangement 
may affect anyone, irrespective of age, sex, or position in life. 
Looking at the subject in the light that Dr. Maudsley has thrown 
on it, we sha!l see that it concerns us much more closely than we 
have probably any ideaof. Insanity is not a necessary evil, itis not 
dependent on blind chance, nor the possession by an evil spirit, 
with whom we cannot cope. It is as much within our power as 
the cause or prevention of physical ailments. 

Dr. Maudsley begins well by endeavouring to remove the 
popular erroneous ideas of a lunatic, such as painters have de- 
lineated him, as a constantly raving, violent maniac. He gives 
an account of Mr. Burke’s visit to an asylum, and his surprise at 
finding the lunatics able to argue in a rational manner. A lunatic 
asylum does not resemble, it seems almost unnecessary to say, & 
menagerie of wild beasts ; to a casual observer, the inmates would 
not, on the whole, appear very different from other men, even a 
skilled observer would find man changed indeed, but not trans- 
formed. It is to be deplored that the public still look upon disease of 
the mind as something quite special, conceal it as a disgrace, and 


upon William’s settlement, and resisted stoutly but unsuccess- | often brand itasacrime. Man, at least in a state of civilisation, does 
fully the re-establishment of patronage; and how, under both | not thus act towards those who have bodily ailments, and as it is 
sovereigns, he stedfastly laboured for the cause of higher educa- | only the ignorant who treat the infirm cruelly, so it is through 
tion, we can only indicate in the briefest way. The story is sufli- | ignorance that the ineane have been ill-treated ; a more enlightened 
ciently interesting to claim the reader's attention on its own merits, | understanding will deal tenderly with the mentally infirm. 

and will be deeply attractive to those who love to trace the threads Dr. Maudsley regards crime as an expression of insanity, 
of history backward to their beginning, and note with what curious | and thinks that it should be treated accordingly. ‘This is true 
mixture of foresight and unconsciousness the chief workers at that | jp many cases, though it would be absurd to imagine it true in 
varied web shoot the great shuttle, and watch the fabric grow. all, and it may be possible to discover sometimes that it is 60, 
‘ Nor is the student of character left without much to interest | but in by far the majority of cases it is impossible to know. 
im in the tale. Carstares was no ideal hero, but an extremely . > ee a : 

natural man, ready to ask for favours for all his brothers-in-law | s, fe pone ye Vol Till. ‘Srmnational Galeees Boston ve 
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But even supposing it could be known, it would hardly be safe | to preserve their sanity.” Hence, the important question arises, 
to the public, though it might be beneficial to the individual, | how may a man prevent himself from going mad? Dr. Maudsley 
to exempt from the punishment of a serious crime, a lunatic! enters into this, and his answer is briefly :—First, he must deyote 
‘who has knowledge of right and wrong, and to place him under | his mind to one great purpose earnestly, even though this verge 








care in an asylum. Even according to Dr. Maudsley, prison | 
discipline is ‘‘ the best treatment for the sort of insanity from which | 
criminals suffer,” and he seems to think that the present system 
of asylum management is conducted on too indulgent a plan,— | 
therefore, according to his own showing, prison life would be best | 
for a lunatic, at least a criminal lunatic. But it is very doubtful 
af our present prison system is likely to do good to the individual ; | 
it is probable the constant association with other criminals would 
have the effect of fostering insane acts; of course the same can be 
said of asylums, but these have the advantage over prisons in that 
the inmates are more closely observed, and can be isolated from 
dangerous associates, the only element wanting being compulsory 
labour. 

Looking at certain criminals as afflicted with an insane neurosis 
Jeads us further than the mere question of present treatment; we are 
carried back to the fons et origo, that we may endeavour to find a 
remedy that shall preventits development. For “ it is certain that 
lunaticand criminals are as much manufactured articlesas aresteam- 
engines and calico-printing machines, only the processes of the 
organic manufactory are so complex that we are not able to follow 
them.” We know that an hereditary predisposition is a potent cause 
of both crime and insanity. The manner also in which the lower 
‘classes live, crowded in rooms too small, with no regard to the de- 
cencies of life, and giving free licence to all their animal passions, 
predisposes to either or both. Hence we have both moral and physi- 
cal causes producing either insanity or crime (for in these cases the 
terms are almost synonymous), and the two causes blended together 
with debauchery, drink, and disease to accelerate them. The remedy 
for this is evidently compulsory education of the lower classes, 
education that shall not be mere head-cramming, but that shall 
bring out the individual’s mental activity, and put a higher pur- 
pose before him. But more is required ; it is necessary to attend 
to their physical condition, their dwellings must be improved, 


into eccentricity, for eccentricity may be “a vicarious relief, g 
sort of masked madness.” And here we are reminded of ‘ Mr. 
Dick,” in David Copperfield. Secondly, there must be a strengthen- 
ing of the will by constant exercise. ‘Thirdly, we have education 
in its highest and truest sense,—the understanding of man’s rela. 
tion to himself and his surroundings. He must be taught to act 
consistently with his belief. Religion must be as real as it jg 
reputed to be. Men generally perform their religious duties auto. 
matically, without any real thought as to their purport or logical 
consequences. Dr. Maudsley strongly condemns as conducive to 
insanity the slovenly habit of thought so frequently engendered by 
particular modes of worship, and the unhealthy excitement and mor- 
bid egoism that are sometimes the results of mistaken religion. Fox. 
hunting he considers to be inconsistent with ‘‘ the teaching of the 
Nazarene,” and tending to blunt the finer feelings of man’s nature, 
Alcoholic liquors are to be avoided, as not only unnecessary, but 
as absolutely harmful. ‘‘ I am not prepared tosay,” Dr. Maudsley 
observes, ‘‘ that it does any demonstrable harm, but at the same 
time, it is not wise to have recourse to an alcoholic stimulant when 
recourse ought to be had to food or rest; and it is a serious harm 
to the mind to gain, as is sometimes done, by the fictitious aid of 
a stimulant, the energy which should ccme from the calm resolu- 
tion of a developed will.” And again, ‘‘ Were men with one con- 
sent to give up alcohol and other excesses,—were they to live 
temperately, soberly, and chastely, or what is fundamentally the 
same thing, holily, that is, healthily, there can be no doubt that 
there would soon be a vast diminution in the amount of insanity 
in the world.” These are strong words, and coming from one who 
has had ample means of judging, should be seriously considered. 
Lastly, the reasoning powers must be most carefully exercised 
on the matter of marriage. Misplaced affection, disappointment in 
love, an unhappy union, are all more or less most potent factors in 
the cause of insanity. Falling in love should not be allowed to be 





their life should be regulated, and improper intercourse and | 
irregular marriages prevented. Of course, at present the achieve- | 
ment of all these changes seems hopeless, yet the importance of | 
them is immense ; if even only something could be done, it would 
be of vast utility. 

In seeking thus for the cause and its remedy, we must do away | 
with many of our metaphysical theories, and theologians and | 
physicians must meet on one common ground, to fight this battle | 
against crime and insanity. ‘There is a borderland between | 
crime and insanity, near one boundary of which we meet with | 
something of madness and more of sin, and near the other 
boundary of which something of sin, but more of madness. A 
just estimate of the moral responsibility of the unhappy people 
inhabiting this borderland will assuredly not be made until we get 
rid of the metaphysical measure of responsibility, as well as of the 
theological notion that vices and crimes are due to the instigation 
of the Devil, and proceed by way of observation and induction to 
sound generalisations concerning the origin of the moral sen- 
timents, the laws of their development, and the causes, course, 
and varieties of moral degeneracy.” Dr. Maudsley does 
not merely tell us what, in general, insanity is, but he very 
clearly explains its varied forms and the relations they bear. 
He treats on law and insanity, and gives epitomes of important 
trials. In reference to hanging madmen, he says, ** The execution 
of them would be of use only if it deterred persons from going 
mad, which no one has asserted that it does.” But then no one 
supposes that the execution of a madman would be for an example | 
to other madmen. ‘*'I'he argument that it is necessary to execute 
them in order to protect society would be incontrovertible, if society | 
had no other effectual means of protecting itself.” Still it is a serious | 
question if an asylum is really a safe place wherein to shut up homi- | 
cidal lunatics, since we have had several escapes of such dangerous | 
characters recently from our Criminal Lunatic Asylums. The 
absolute necessity of placing criminal lunatics in asylums to be 





| 





a mere matter of propinquity. Men should keep out of the way of 
all dangerous attractions, not only for their own sakes, but on be- 
half of their offspring. ‘* When one considers the reckless way 
in which persons, whatever the defects of their mental and bodily 
constitution, often get married, without sense of responsibility for 
the miseries which they entail upon those who will be the heirs of 
their infirmities, without regard, in fact, to anything but their 
own present gratification, one is driven to think either that man 
is not the pre-eminently reasoning and moral animal which he 
claims to be, or that there is in him an instinct which is deeper 
than knowledge.” Men care for the breeding of their farm stock 
and stud, and know that good or bad qualities will be produced 
in the animals, according to the selection of the pairs. But 
‘they act habitually as if the same laws were not applicable to 
themselves.” ‘The consequence is that those who have a tendency 
to insanity are not unfrequently prone to seck others having the 
same mental qualities. ‘Then after their marriage they allow ex- 
ternal circumstances to foster their special tendencies, and the 
children who are born are doubly cursed ; ‘‘ they are cursed in the 
inheritance of a bad descent, and in the training which they get,” 
or rather do not get. Here, then, are causes of insanity which it 
is within man’s power to remove ; “ hereditary predisposition, by 
abstention from marriage or by prudent marriage ; intemperance, 
by temperance in living; mental anxieties, by the wise cultivation 
of the mind, and by the formation of self-government.” Of 
course the application lies with individuals, and the result will not 
appear in our generation, but men must learn to be less selfish. 
There is much wisdom in this valuable book, in spite of its 
crotchets, which it pushes too far. We especially commend it to 
those who are interested in the welfare of the community and the 


instruction and improvement of the rising generation. 





JOHNNY LUDLOW.* 








| TURNING from the mass of ordinary three-volume novels to such 
'a work as Johnny Ludlow, is like coming out of a thick atmo- 
| sphere to walk along a country road in the clear morning air. 
| True, the road may have its bits of common-place, may have capri- 
| cious turnings here and there, and the rising mist may now and then 


r 4 — : . i ] d puzzle 
Turning now from the criminal aspects of insanity, we come to ae — hye erode 2 oe nae oe ¥ 4 
’ ’ 


‘what more closely concerns ourselves. ‘* Most persons who have i 

suffered from the malady of thought must at one period of their | natural atmosphere, end breathe ren —. —— 
lives have had a feeling that it would not be a hard matter to| at Cr ee ee eS On, eS ee 
become insane, that, in fact, something of an effort was required 


under medical control is not very obvious; surely there are doctors 
connected with our prisons who could treat these cases, and 
their isolation from other lunatics would probably be an advantage. 
OF course, as a mental hospital, asylums are better adapted for 
treating curable cases. 





* Johnny Ludlow. 3 vols. London: Richard Bentley and Sons. 
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mild simplicity, which draws most persons to ‘‘ make rather free ” 
with him, according to bis own account, he can pretty correctly 
measure his capacities as well as “ read folk’s faces,” and is alto- 
gether a singularly pleasant companion. In a word, the author, 
whether man or woman—the latter, we should fancy, from one or 
two rather suspicious touches—has hit on a very happy device to 


get dramatic setting and framework for a series of short stories, | 


told with a naivelé of ostensible realism which is very admirable, 
rising here and there into genuine humour and pathos, which 
are the more effective from the well-sustained simplicity of the 
style. Occasionally a local phrase or idiom adds strength, as stones 
are said to do in some soils. Only in two cases does the author 
really strain the medium adopted, and in both cases it is to give 
play to an invention which is hardly consistent with the primary 


assumption ; and these stories, though it is not impossible that the 


mass of readers may prefer them, are not unlikely to be found 
some fault with by those who are inclined to be more severely 
critical. 

‘‘ Johnny "—for his familiar friends never speak of him, or even 
to him, in any other fashion—becomes the stepson of a Worcester- 
shire country gentleman, Squire Todhetley, by his stepmother 
becoming this equire’s second wife. Miss Marks, a spare, thin 
person, who used to play the organ at church, must have 
had some kind of attraction or tact to entrap two saga- 
cious country squires, who had previously made acquaintance 
with womanhood, and she is presented to us ruling, bringing 
order round about her at the Manor, as she had previously 
done at Court, the mansion of the Ludlows. Squire Tod- 
hetley has a son by his first wife—Joseph'l'odhetley—whose name, 
however, is here familiarly shortened to ‘‘ Tod,” and who is the 
hero of the piece, if there be a hero; for being handsome, ready, 
and daring, he is regarded by Johnny from first to last with real 
schoolboy reverence. Then two little children—Hugh and Lena— 
come by Squire Todhetley’s late wedding of Johnny’s stepmother, 
and the several stories are taken up with accounts of these various 
personages, —theirschool-days, their vacation-times, their servants, 
companions, friends, and neighbours. Clearly enough, the assump- 
tions are of the simplest, and the more successfully an author 
manages, in the words of a recent writer, ‘‘to make simple 


, taking me instead.’—‘ But this won't do, you know, Lease,’ said the 
| Squire ; ‘we don’t want you to die..—*‘ Well, Sir, I'm afraid I’m not good 
| for much now. And there’d be the imprisonment, and then the sen- 
| tence, so that I could not work for the wife and children for some long 

years. When people come to know how I repented of that night’s mis- 
| take, and that I died of it, why, they'll perhaps befriend them and 
| forgive me. I think God has forgiven me; He is very merciful!—‘T’'ll 
| send you in some port-wine, and some jelly, and some beef-tea, and 
some blankets, Lease,’ cried the Squire, quickly, as if he felt flurried. 


| ‘And Lease, poor fellow! Iam sorry for having been so angry with 


you!’— Thank you for all your favours, Sir, past and present. But 


for the help from your house, my little ones would have starved. God 
| bless you all, and forgive me! Master Johnny, God bless you !’— 
| ‘You'll rally yot, Lease; take heart,’ said the Squire.—*‘ No, Sir, I don’t 
| think so; the great cloud seems to have lifted off me, and light seems 
| to be breaking.’ ...... ‘We are all a pack of hard-hearted sinners,’ 
| groaned the Squire, in his repentance, ‘Johnny, why could you not 
have found them out sooner? Where was the use of you doing it at 
the eleventh hour, I'd like to know ?’” 
And this, though the Squire had at first punished Johnny for 
carrying the viands from the house to Lease’s cottage, and only 
relented out of admiration of the mild lad’s pluck and con- 
sistency in sticking to his point in face of the Squire’s anger. The 
passage describing this scene is among the very best in the book. 
‘* Losing Lena,” the first story, is full, too, of true pathos, especially 
in relation to that last vision we have of poor Jake, who certainly de- 
served a better fate than befell him at the last ; but in Wolfe Bar- 
rington we have much more complexity of theme, and yet the same 
simple mode of narrative is found adequate. Wolfe Barrington, 
having taken a dislike to a little echoolfellow because he would de- 
fend his mother from scornful remarks, kicks him on the head when 
at football. The boy dies from the effects of the kick, and not long 
after, Barrington, falling from the top of a loaded bay-cart, is him- 
self lamed for life. The poor mother whom he had so injured 
comes to nurse him, and he is subdued by her presence when all 
else had failed to melt him. His confessions to her, and her wise 
ministrations to that young mind diseased, are described in a 
| manner at once the most touching and powerful. Out of the 
‘‘ vulgar prose" of peasant life, with its dull, dismal, unaspiring 
| plod, plod, plod, perhaps there never was framed a more touching 
tale than that of the plough-boy, Dick Mitchel, falling forward 
| again and again amongst bis horses’ feet from the faintness of 
sheer starvation, only to be cuffed by his harsh companion at the 





dramatic situations to intersect with the whole mystery of life,” | plough, and driven back to his grim task, to die, poor little 
so as to move us by turns to tears and laughter, the more re- | fellow, with his mind in the last sad hours more intent on the har- 
markable the power. Mere invention is equal to much, and it | ness he had taken to the saddler’s the night before, than on the 
may alternately surprise and charm us, but this comes of a com- | thought of his soul’s salvation! Seldom have we read a more 
bination of higher gifts still. For this reason, Johnny Ludlow, in forcible illustration of the irony of Providence than is presented 
spite of some defects, deserves special attention, as indicating a | to us, with quite an unconscious cynicism, in Major Parrifer, and 
path which might be oftener followed, were it only by way of | here, as well as in the sketch of Clement Pell, the mushroom 
telief, by our novelists, who are too much inclined to trust to mere | banker, we have a vein of satire that points, though not 
plot and construction, and so to lose all freshness, together with | directly enough to destroy dramatic truth, at certain prevail- 
the sense of reality. | ing evils of the time,—extravagance, debt, gambling, and the keep- 

We spoke as though ‘* Tod” were the real hero, but perhaps the | ing-up of fictitious position. There is a deal of clever satire, too, and 
writer, in a kind of reaction against the conventional ideal, means | bold character-sketching in Sophie Chalk, though we hardly think 
us rather to accept the Squire in this capacity. And clearly he is | the real effect of the story is increased by the element of mystery 
presented with great pains and skill, though Jobnny’s simple, over those stolen jewels, the natural ground-work being, as it seems 
straightforward style is made amply to suffice. A genuine old to us, broken in upon and somewhat weakened. ‘The same criti- 
country gentleman, he is full of whims that consist with strong | cism, we think, will in some degree apply to ‘‘ David Garth ;” but 
English sense ; he is narrow and illiberal in his ideas, but never | a downright good story of school adventure is given in the * Hunt 
in his feelings, and the contest that sometimes takes place between | by Moonlight,” which—to balance so far many saddening conclu- 
the two, in his case leading to the oddest inconsistencies, is por- | sions—ends brightly. ‘‘Sanker and Lacketer” are made real 
trayed with a remarkably firm hand. Poor “ Lease, the points- | to us by a touch or two. ‘Jerry's Gazette” contains much 
man,” exhausted by the incessant strain on his mind, has convinced amusing matter,—the Squire's affected ‘‘ sharpness ” showing but 
himself he has turned the switches when he bad not, and has let one | poorly against the knowledge of the world which he all too soon 
train run into another, causing massacre. He is the hapless, helpless | acquires in his efforts to redress the injuries sustained by a sensitive 
centre for the blind indignation of the neighbourhood to discharge | and faithful man, who only needed a more genial atmosphere to 
itself upon, as he walks in a maze, more wretched for the delays have grown up a protection to many, in a position of influence 
that hinder the sentence he would welcome. The Squire is even and authority. The simplest expedients link the various tales 
more severe on Lease than his neighbours, and insists the verdict | together, by means of the chief characters, and they form a truer 
should have been * murder,” instead of ‘‘ manslaughter.” But read | dramatic whole than do many novels depending for unity on plot. 
this, and say whether it is not in keeping with the character ?— We have read the book with peculiar pleasure. The stories 

“<Do you mean to tell me that he will dio of it?’ cried tho Squire, | —especially the earlier ones—we regard as almost perfect of their 
holding on by the middle button of old Cole’s [the doctor's] great-coat,| kind. Tbe writer not only possesses large knowledge of human 
‘Nonsense, man; you must cure him. We,—we did'nt want him to! nature, but is a humorist in the strictest sense of the word, and is 
die, you know.’—‘ His life or his death, as it may be, are in the | besides master of that simple pathos which so often lies close to 


of One higher than I, Squire..—‘I think I'll go in and see him,’ said the “gt z * “ada 
Squire, meekly. Lease was lying on a bed close to the top of the | it. In addition there is a remarkable vad of graphic description ; 
creaky stairs, which had threatened to come down with the Squire's | and we are certain we cannot be wrong in sayiug that the author 
weight and awkwardness. has given earnest thought to many of the social problems that 


He had dozed off, and little Polly, sitting on | 
the boards, had her head upon his arm. Her starting-up awoke Lease. trouble usall ; but this comes out incidentally, for the most part, and 


I was not in the habit of seeing dying people! but the thought struck | bape 5 
me that Lease must be dying...... ‘God bless me!’ exclaimed the | 0 despite is done to the characters who are the mouth-pieces for 


Squire. Lease looked up with his sad eyes. He supposed they had | the nonce. Nevertheless, wise suggestions may here and there be 
P ) ge y 

rome to tell him officially about the verdict, which had already reached | gathered all the same by those who come prepared and in sympathy. 

him unofficially. ‘Yes, gentlemen, I know it,’ ho said, trying to get In view of these things, we trust that the book, in the midst of 


np out of respect, and falling back. ‘Manslaughter. I'd have been ~ nigel 2 ‘ j 
present, if I could. Mr. Cole knows I wasn’t able. I think God is! much competition, may not fail in meeting with the reception 
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that such markedly natural and healthy fiction so well deserves 
and claims. 





CHURCH THOUGHT AND CHURCH WORK.* 
To feel one’s pulse is not a sign of health certainly, but neither is 
it of necessity symptomatic of decay, but rather, perhaps, a living 
consciousness of something wrong which is or may be remediable,— 
and this, we take it, is the attitude of the National Church at this 
moment. 
almost feverish activity, she is at last awake to the consciousness 


of enormous power which somehow works fitfully, and is not | 


accomplishing adequate results. How best to discover the true 


obstruction and take it out of the way, and indicate uses for the | 


surplus strength now running to waste, is the object of the 
volume before us. Mr. Anderson has accomplished his task well. 


The brief papers with which his book is filled are almost of | 


necessity sketchy—outlines which the reader must draw upon his 
own resources to fill in—but they are none the less valuable on 
that account. To any one who has such resources they are ample 
in their suggestiveness, and upon those who have none, details 
are generally thrown away. 

We have but one piece of fault-finding to do, and we shall get 


it over as quickly as possible, that we may pass to the valuable | 


material before us. It is briefly this,—Mr. Anderson has weakened 
the force of a book we would cordially recommend by the story he 
has introduced into it. ‘ Ernest Wentworth ” is a model curate, 
but the readers who should profit by his life will probably plead 
that no living tumbles into their lap at the moment they are burn- 
ing to try social experiments (too often the oil is low in their lamps 
before they are really free agents); and more seldom still—even 
granting the living—is there an eccentric lord at hand to cast a 


great fortune into the scale with the parson; and besides, whatever we | 


may think of model lodging-houses, public gymnasiums, and all the 


costly apparatus of a better and most essential morality, the spiritual | 


life of any people—the life which creates the demand, and will 
ultimately insure the supply of all the rest—is touched 
mostly by the men who have to fight single-handed, some- 
times to the last; often with that apparent temporary failure 


which is but ‘*a triumph’s evidence for the fullness of the days.” | 


‘* All spiritual truth by suffering entereth,” as Mr. Ross puts it, in 
one of these papers, and few, looking back on life in the light of 
results, would elect to take the lower level. ‘I'he inner, not the outer 
life, determinesa man’s true power over his fellows. Mr. Auderson has 
failed to depict for us the man whose inner might was stronger 
than his outward circumstances, but apart from the plan of the 
tale—a story with a purpose is always a difficult thing to write— 
Mr. Anderson’s style, always clear, simple, and effective when 
dealing directly with the question in hand, degenerates to this 
kind of thing when attempting fiction. Ernest Wentworth 


writes :—‘* ‘Should I come home unexpectedly, do not feel alarm, or | 


a too startling surprise.’ ‘The advice was not needlessly given,’ 
said Mr. Wentworth, ‘ for here he comes, walking rapidly towards 
us on the silent turf.’” The speaker is an honest man of business, 
going daily to the City in his gig. 
the ground in silence, pressed Lord Ashbourne’s hand with fervour; 
his voice and uplifted gaze both failed him.” 
turn gladly to the pleasanter task before us. 


We have in these pages four papers by Mr. Brooke Lambert, | 


which are worth careful attention. Though apparently disconnected, 
they are really closely related to each other, and we are glad to 


have the few words we have written above on the secret of spiritual | 


influence expressed yet more fully by such a master in the arts of 
practical usefulness as Mr. Lambert undoubtedly is. ‘+ Great,” 
he writes, ‘as is the glory of activity and moral victory, we know 
but too little of it here to satisfy us; we fight in dream, we work 
in sleep, we awake and find we have but dreamed, and victory is 
too much chequered with defeat to satisfy us...... Crutch 
after crutch breaks under us, till we cut our crutch from the tree 
of life. And he only knows what true activity is, who has turned 
from the fever of man’s energy to the quiet life of the Son of God.” 
These words occur in an able paper on the part played by illusion 
in the education of life, or rather by the truths which underlie 
illusion. We can best indicate the idea in Mr. Lambert’s mind 
by reproducing the anecdote with which he commences :— 

‘**In one of the many stories made for, if not true of, Dr. Abernethy, 
we are told how he dealt with a hypochondriacal patient. ‘There is 
but one doctor, sir, that can cure you, and he lives in Stromness,’ he 
said. Off started the patient, eagerly, and crossing stormy seas and 
pre-macadamite roads, and feeding on the rough but nourishing fare of 
Highland inns, completed his journey, and came back thoroughly well, 





* Church Fhought and Church Work, Edited by the Rev, Charles Anderson. 


London: Henry §.KingandCo. 1874. 


After a century of lethargy, with short intervals of | 


Again, ‘* Ernest, looking on | 


But enough, we | 


| but deeply exasperated. For he had inquired in Stromness for p 
| ¥ “> - r. 
Abernethy’s friend, and found that no one of the name had ever existed 


| When he remonstrated with Dr. Abernethy, the doctor asked him why he 
| had first consulted him. ‘To get cured, to be sure,’ he answered,— 
| ‘Well, you are cured,’ said Dr. Abernethy, ‘and I don’t see what you 
have to grumble about.’” 

In his second paper, Mr. Lambert deals with the subject of foreign 
missions, and indicates one of the main reasons of failure,—failure, 

| that is, in securing wider and more national support. ‘This he be. 
lieves to be our English worship of success. We do not, it is true, he 
says, baptise a tribe to call it Christian, but when we want sub. 
scriptions we count converts, and when such converts lapse, as 
many may, the cause itself is placed in temporary peril. “ But,” 
he asks, ‘if numerical success be the test of missionary work, 
what say you to the result of Christ’s preaching?” “ Augustine 
planted the truth in England, —how many centuries elapsed before 
what we should recognise as true Christianity was established 
here? Let us be anxious to plant centres, rather than to make 
' converts.” We are reminded, too, of that very much forgotten 
fact that progress must of necessity be very slow, till the teachers 
are one with the people. ‘‘ When we have translated the truths 
of religion into the language of the heathen, we have not 
translated them into their thought.” How much wisdom’ 
|there is in that seemingly simple sentence is best known 


'to those who have worked hardest in the mission field, 
‘‘ As for the second-rate men,” Mr. Lambert adds, “* who, how- 
ever devoted, go out from our Missionary colleges with the vague 
notion that preaching the Gospel will save the heathen, I say, 
with all the knowledge English experience gives one in kindred 
work, better have one or two earnest, though weak natives, than 
a hundred such workers.” Any one who understands the secret 
of the power of a man like Page of Bburrisaul will endorse that 
statement. We have not space to touch on Mr. Lambert’s other 
papers, on Christianity in its connection with business and with 
charity, though we would recommend attention to his thoughts on 
| “complete self-sacrifice, with the right of maintaining personal 
possession of that of which the sacrifice is made.” The pro- 
| blem is a difficult one, and anything that helps to define, to say 
nothing of solving it, is valuable. But we must briefly glance 
at Mr. Anderson’s papers, which are, for the most part, on clerical 
work. He strikes the key-note of the whole position in the deter- 
mined stand he makes that the true attitude of the clergyman is, 
|/—‘*T am among you as one that doth serve.” Of course, the 
inference is simple as to the way in which service can best be 
rendered. We have some excellent practical hints on visiting the 
sick, and it would be well for humanity if they were more generally 
| carried out. One passage must suffice :— 
“Tf at any time the minister is specially called to ‘become all things 
to all men,’ to deal with those in his spiritual charge with a ‘sweet 
| reasonableness,’ to strive to be Christ-like, that time is surely in Visit- 
ing the Sick. He must be sympathetic, patient, humble, ruled bya 
large-hearted charity, self-forgetful, and ready to give help in the sick 
room, even in services in their nature most repulsive. If he can acquire 
these gifts, then the worst of his difficulties will be over. He will at 
| once see what is wanted, as a good nurse or good doctor sees it. And 
| the poor sufferers will regard him with that tender look of patient grati- 
tude which will make them /riends to the end of time, All strangeness 
| and reserve will vanish in such ministrations. He may read, but it will 
not be much; he may pray, but the prayer will be short; he may in- 
struct, but the listener will think that he is rather asking to be taught. 
And he may do none of these things; but merely smile, press the white 
delicate hand in his, cool the lips with water, gently draw down the 
blind, and then go home to say a prayer alone. At the next visit the 
| sufferer will look up with a warm greeting, remembering the considera- 
tion shown in zot ‘ performing the duties of his office.’ And any little 
| word now said will go right home to the heart.” 


|“ They teach me more than I can teach them,” said one who had 
sounded many of the depths of human sympathy. 

Mr. Anderson goes on to a careful examination of the system of 
Sisterhoods now so rapidly on the increase. Without prejudice, and 
with singular impartiality, he gives the result of his own observation 
| and experience as to the action of these associations with regard to 

parochial work and interior rule, and we think even those who may 
differ most from his conclusions would do well to examine care- 
| fully the grounds on which they are founded. The following pas- 
| sage unfortunately can but too easily be corroborated by abundant 
| evidence: —‘‘ The poor sisters run a sad risk of having all freedom of 
\ thonght, independence of character, and natural feminine instincts 
fairly crushed out of them. Crossed in will, checked in human 
| impulses, withdrawn from works of Christian charity because they 
‘are becoming too much absorbed and interested in them, and set, * 
a discipline, to do what they least like and are least fitted for. . - - 
| —a description in confirmation of which the present writer could 
| mention one lady of considerable intellectual attainments who, upon 
entering one of the best-known of our Anglican Sisterhoods, was set 
to do worsted-work for twelve months to break her will, and make 
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her ready for any task that might be assigned her. Wedo not know | to cut off the very possibilities of communion between man and his 
that we quite agree with Mr. Anderson in his estimate of the | Maker.” Very true, but can we recognise anything corresponding to 
schools connected with these Sisterhoods. That the education given | justice, as we conceive of it, in this scheme of penalties borne by the 
in them will be of the narrowest, we can readily believe, but we | innocent for the guilty? The only way of defending the “forensic 





do not see why ‘an artificial, unchildlike demureness ” should be 
characteristic of the scholars; it is not so with convent schools 
generally, and the care of young children and the nursing of the 
sick would seem to be “ the Sisters’ most legitimate work. But 
in his protest against the penitentiaries every one will heartily 
join who knows avything of the effect upon utterly uncontrolled 
natures of rigid so-called religious discipline and seclusion, with 
the inevitable dullness of routine. But perhaps the ablest of Mr. 
Anderson’s papers is that on ‘‘ Lay Influence.” After consider- 
ing the subject in many of its bearings, enumerating various 
forms of usefulness, and entering somewhat into details, he con- 
tinues, “* To attempt to sketch such multifold work here is im- 
possible. Those who have any acquaintance with a parish know 
how ready all are to come forward to do their full share of labour, 
when once they are allowed to work in a liberal spirit, and with 
individual freedom of action.” The italics are our own; in that 
sentence lies the secret of a whole world of success or failure. A 
man is thus weighted with responsibility for the work being done, 
but the manner of the doing devolves on himself alone,—he cannot 
hastily lay down work which owes its vitality to his individual will. 
It would be easy to show how the reverse of this operates, to the 
decay and death of anything like real lay-action in the Church 
generally. It too often bappens that lay help is summoned to 
carry out a carefully mapped-out system, all the responsibility 
being borne by clerical shoulders. But those who are contending 
with practical difficulties in Church work could hardly do better 
than study Mr. Anderson's suggestions for themselves. We bave 
besides, within the limits of this little volume, two interesting 
papers by Mr. Llewelyn Davies on “Sanctification” and ‘‘ Creation 
as a Divine Growth,” and a thoughtful article by Mr. Ross on 
Alexander Ewing, Bishop of Argyll and the Isles. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


pews SSeErae 

The Good Old Times. By W. Harrison Ainsworth. 3 vols. (Tinsley 
Brothers.)—Mr. Harrison Ainsworth has been busy writing novels fora 
good many years, but he has never been able to draw more than the 
outside of his characters, or to make them talk as people do talk in 
actual life. Beautiful women and brave men—* fortisque Gyas, fortis- 
que Cloanthus "—dressed very correctly in the costume of the period to 
which they belong, move about on the imaginary stage, and address 
each other in language which never could have been uttered even by 
those who have come nearest to “ speaking like a book.” These defects 
are more evident the nearer the novelist brings us to our times. We 
hardly know how persons thought and spoke in ages quite remote from 
our own, and are not disposed to quarrel with any way of representing 
their character and language that is not tedious. For his “ good old 
times” our author does not go further back than the ’45. Tho story of 
the Pretender’s march into England he tells with some liveliness, and 
indeed for the most part the figures of the imaginary scene move about 
with much briskness, and contrive to raise a fair amount of interest in 
the reader. Mr. Ainsworth always studies the history and antiquarian- 
ism of his subject very carefully, a care which ensures a certain value 
to his books. On one point of history, indeed, we must beg leave to 
differ from him. We cannot agree with his description of Fontenoy as 
‘a most crushing defeat, — highly prejudicial to English renown.” 
Surely it would be difficult to name a defeat that was /ess “ proju- 
dicial to the renown ” of the vanquished. 


The Philosophy of the Cross. By the Rev. R. M*Cheyne Edgar, M.A. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.)—Mr. Edgar states the forensic theory of the 
Atonement with an unshrinking boldness and a precision which strike 
one as uncommon, modified as the popular theology has been on this 
point by the influence of Coleridge, MeLeod Campbell, and Maurice. 
These “sentimental” theologians, to quote a favourite epithet of the 
preacher, have not influenced Mr. Edgar. “The entire tragedy,” he 
Says, “ was the result of a direct compact between the persons of the 
adorable Trinity.” And he uses language about the wrath of the 
Father which we searcely like to transfer to our columns. “Love 
turns often into jealousy, and from jealousy it settles down into un- 
changeable wrath. A lover becomes jealous of the object of his or her 
affection, and if that jealousy be not removed by a proper devotion 
upon his or her part, then it is sure to move into the phase of indigna- 





tion and settled wrath.” “Such considerations,” we are told, “are not 
beneath tle dignity of God”! Mr. Edgar is quite right, we hold, in 
saying that “ to declare that all our speculations about God’s wrath and 


Justice and love are vain, because he is infinite and we are finite; to 
declare that anger and justice and love in man may be different in 


kind as well as degree 





from attributes similarly denominated in God, is | were o 


theory” is by maintaining that “justice and love in man” are “ dif- 
ferent in kind” from justice and love in God. The theory suits certain 
| expressions of Scripture, and it is easily grasped ; these are its merits, 
| but it cannot be upheld on Mr. Edgar’s principles. We are glad to say 
that the sermons, when they deal with collateral subjects, are not only 
| able, for that they always are, but also attractive to those who dissent 
most strongly from their preacher’s main theory. 
True to Life: a Simple Story. By a Sketcher from Nature. (Mac- 
millan and Co.)—The motive of this rofined, unpretending, and tran- 
quilly interesting book is to be found in its preface. “Such is the 
variety of taste,” says the writer, “that what will be dull to some may 
be interesting to others. Moreover, there are so many unpleasant 
pictures of human life published in these days, that I am not sorry to add 
to the minority of stories which try to bring out the better side of every- 
thing.” Jue to Life is one of those rare stories which one feels happier 
for having read. It is not funny or jubilant, there is no conventional 
optimism or manufactured gladness in it; on the contrary, the sole 
touch of adventure in it turns upon a family migration in anticipation 
of a death, which afterwards takes place; but it is full of the cheerful- 
ness of duty, piety without the least suspicion of cant, and a reasonable, 
well-disciplined view of life and estimate of its responsibilities. We 
know no finer picture in modern fiction than that of Mr. Eversley and 
his daughters, nor a prettier simple love-story than that of Alice Eversley 
and Alice Sherborne. We cannot too highly commend young people 
who talk good sense in good English. 

Three Essays on the Maintenance of the Church of England. By the 
Rey. C. Hole, Rev. R. W. Dixon, and Rey. Julius Lloyd. (Murray.)— 
The competence of the judges who decided on the allotment of Sir H. 
Peek’s prizes is unquestionable, and it may be taken for granted that the 
three essays which they selected for especial honour were superior to 
their competitors. Nor can it be doubted that they are well worthy of 
the pecuniary rewards which they obtained. The first and second 
especially are able productions. But it may well be doubted whether 
they are likely to be practically effective in the controversy. It is not 
a priori or historical arguments that are useful in such a matter. A 
short paper of twenty pages or so, putting before its readers, in plain, 
telling language, what the Church of England is actually doing for this 
country, and what a gap would be left were she to cease to exist, would 
be infinitely more effective than the most elaborate demonstration of 
the divine right to tithes, or the unbroken continuity of the Anglican 
Church throughout the troubled times of the Tudor Sovereigns. But it is 
unfair to blame Messrs. Hole, Dixon, and Lloyd for not giving what 
doubtless they knew was not asked for. What they do give is very 
good, the first essay being especially an argument, adduced with much 
forcible rhetoric, against the advocates of disestablishment; the strong 
point of the second being its learned and comprehensive historical survey 
of the Reformation period as it affected the status of the Church, Mr. 
Dixon, who is bold enough to say that there were no groat scandals in 
English monasteries at the time of the Dissolution, does not quite know 
what to think of the Reformation. He seems to approve of the settle- 
ment which established the “Reformed doctrines” under Elizabeth, 
while elsewhere he speaks of the “sacramental system ” as being “ the 
very essence and centre of the old immemorial religion of England and 
of Christendom.” It certainly was not the essence of that religion as the 
authors of the Reformation understood it, and Mr. Dixon may be assured 
that no more fatal blow to “the maintenance of the Church of England” 
can be dealt than by the proclamation of such a dogma. 


Too Lightly Broken. 3 vols. (Samuol Tinsley.)—It is but a very 
seanty supply of material that is spun out into these three volumes. Lina 
Heathcote, the daughter of a musician, gifted with a splendid voice and 
ambitious of distinction, promises her lover not to sing in public, and 
breaks her promise; hence the title of the story. “ Will he forgive 
her?” is the question when he discovers her faithlessness, a question 
complicated by the fact that he fancies her to have found another 
lover. This other lover is a married man, whose wife has been voyaging 
to Australia for her health in the first lover's ship. “ Will they ever 
be happy again?” is question the second, Tho injured wife has a 
sister, who has also a love affair of her own. Here wo ask “ Will her 
father approve?” but are less anxious about the result, as the young laly 
| very plainly declares her intention of marrying whether he approves or no. 
| This is really all the substance of the plot, and the ingenuity which 
parte it fill between eight and nine hundred pages is certainly ill- 
| bestowed. The author writes grammatically and with good sense. She 
| might have constructed a single volume of average merit, instead of 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 








three that must be pronounced to be exceedingly tedious. 
Ecclesiastical Antiquities of London and its Suburbs, By Alexander 
Wood, M.A. (Burns and Oates.) —Mr, Wood deals with his subject very 
| fairly, and without any unnecessary display of controversial feeling, 
| though it is evident that he regrets the change of belief which caused 
| the decay or neglect of some of the most interesting of the objects he 
describes. His volume is arranged in nine “ Walks,” four of which 
jastical memorials of the City of London 
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and of the adjoining parts of Southwark. A fifth takes the inquirer 
down to Whitehall; a sixth conducts the author about Westminster and 
Lambeth ; and the river-side, Western and Northern London, and East 
London beyond the City, furnish each materials for separate chapters. 
Many interesting anecdotes of historical persons and events are intro- 
duced by the way, and the result is a very pleasing and readable little 
book. We notice that the words, “I have denied my Lord with Peter, 
but T have not learned to weep with Peter,” are attributed to Bishop 
Gardiner, in his repentance of the part which he had once taken against 
the Holy See. We have always supposed them to have been spoken by 
Cardinal Beanfort. 

The Florist and Pomologist, May. (Journal of Horticulture ” Office.) 
—This is a good number, full of useful matter and well-illustrated. 
Two very pretty and well-coloured drawings represent respectively a 
peach-coloured rose—a novelty, it would seem, of its class, as far as 
colour is concerned—and some very attractive-looking gooseberries. 
Why, by the way, should it be that one of these, and the one promising 
most flavour, is not “large enough to rank among the show kinds”? 
Why should size be an indispensable quality? Does any one value a 
leg of mutton for its size? And if not the dinner, why the dessert? 
The periodical, it will be seen, divides its attention between the orna- 
mental and the useful. A chapter on “Apples,” with a list of eligible 
sorts, and a similar chapter on “ Roses and Rose-culture ” may be men- 
tioned among its contents. But nothing is better than a practical little 
paper, “ Ferns for the Million.” Many kinds of ferns, handled at first and 
treated afterwards with moderate care, will grow almost anywhere ; 
and they have the charm of recalling, in the midst of toil, the gala-days 
of life. 
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ode ean : 
LD HOVE HOUSE SCHOOL, 
BRIGHTON.—J. H. HUTTON, B.A., will reopen 

nis School on Tuesday, May 26, aftera month’s vacation, 
‘rng which he has been having the accommodation 
gris house improved by the building of a large and 
Totty dormitory over his schoolroom, with a Tutor's 
room attached to it. In the summer vacation (during 
six weeks in August and September), he will have his 
house further greatly improved by an entirely new 
roof, and the repairing and decorating of the whole 
house, inside and out. 


HDUGBY SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Examination, June 23. 
Apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


Se. . 
ING EDWARD'S SCHOOL. 
BROMSGROVE. 

ELECTION to SCHOLARSHIPS.—Two Sch olar- 
ships, value about £70 per annum (equivalent to board 
and tuition free), and two, value £30 per annum, for 
boys under 15, will be competed for on July 1, and 
awarded for proficiency in Classics or Mathematics. 

Apply to the Head Master, HERBERT MILLING- 


TON, MA. 

LIFTUN COLLEGE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—One or more, £97 (equivalent to board 
and tuition free); one, £75; one or more, £65 ; 
three or more, £25. Papers will be in Classics, 
Mathematics, Natural Science, and Modern Languages. 

Examination begins Wednesday, June 17th. 
For further information, apply to the HEAD 
MASTER or the SECRETARY, the College, Clifton, 
Bristol. 


ROYDON HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS.—In July the Council of the Girls’ Public 
Day School Company (Limited) will elect a Head 
Mistress for the above School, which it is proposed to 
open at Croydon in September. Salary, £250 per 
annum, with a capitation-fee of ten shillings on each 
pupil over one hundred. 
Testimonials, printed or legibly written, to be sent 
on or before June 24 to the SECRETARY of the Com- 
ny, 112 Brompton Road, S.W., from whom further 
particulars can be had, 














EDFORD COLLEGE, for the 
HIGHER EDUCATION of WOMEN. 
Founded 1849 ; Incorporated 1869. 

REMOVAL to larger premises, 8 and 9 York Place, 
Portman Square.—SUBSCRIPTIONS are urgently re- 
quired to enable the Council to complete their arrange- 
ments. Amount required, £8,000; already received, 
£4,000. 

Subscriptions to be paid to the College, 48 and 49 
Bedford Square ; or to the “ College Separate Account,” 
at the Union Bank, Argyll Place, W.; or to MissJANE 
MARTINEAD, Hon. Sec., 11 Craven Hill, Hyde Park. 


aon COLLEGE. 


PRESIDENT AND VisiToR—The LORD BISHOP of 
WORCESTER. 
Heap MAsteR—The Rev. ARTHUR FABER, M.A., 
late Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 

There are TWO DEPARTMENTS—the CLASSI- 
CAL and the MODERN. Pupils are trained for the 
Universities, the Civil and Military Examinations, and 
the Professions. 

There isa LOWER SCHOOL, preparatory to either 
Department, a Gymnasium, &c. 

There are Five Boarding Houses within the College 
Grounds, occupied by the Head Master and four of 
his resident staff. 

Board and Tuition under 14, £80; over 14, £90. For 
non-Shareholders an extra fee of £6. Special advan- 
tages for Sons of Clergymen and Home Boarders. 

For further information, apply to the Head Master. 

The Annual Examination for Scholarships is in 
December. 


| ae EE COLLEGE, 
COMELY BANK, EDINBURGH. 

Head Master—ALEXANDER W. POTTS, M.A., 
Late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge, and 
some time one of the Assistant-Masters of Rugby 

School. 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, each of the annual value 
of £40, and tenable during residence at the College, 
will be open to public competition in July, 1874. 

The examination will be open to any boys (not 
already on the Foundation), whether members of the 
College or not, between eleven and fourteen years of 
age. Allowance will be made for age, and sound ele- 
mentary training will be considered very important. 

The Candidates will be examined in English 
Grammar and Composition, Arithmetic, Latin Gram- 
mar and Construction, and Prose Composition. Boys 
over 13 years of age will also be examined in Greek, 
French, and Geometry. 

The Successful Candidates will be required to reside 
in the College, and will be admitted in the month of 
September following their election. 

The ordinary charges for each boy are as follows:— 
Entrance Fee,,......+ eoccccesceceoosccces 10 Guineas. 
ANNUAL CHARGE, 
coccccsecccece £60 per annum. 

£25 ” 














N ETROPOLITAN HOSPITAL 
SUNDAY FUND. 


Patron—Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 

HOSPITAL SUNDAY, 14th June, 1874.—Clergymen 
and Ministers of religion who have already promised 
their co-operation are requested to accept cordial 
thanks for their much valued assistance; those who 
have not yet replied to the invitation of the Council 
are earnestly requested to do so; and those who, by 
accidental omission, may not have received the invita- 
tion are requested to address the Secretary, Mr. 
HENRY N. CUSTANCE, at the Mansion House, who 


use. The Committee of the Council desire, with every 


last year. 
N ETROPOLITAN HOSPITAL 
1 SUNDAY, lith June, 1874, 


The Lord Mayor will be happy to Jreceive CONTRI- 
BUTIONS towards the Hospital Sunday Fund, 1874. 








donations on the day are requested to send their sub- 
scriptions to the Mansion House, addressed to Mr. 
HENRY N. CUSTANCE, the Secretary to the Fund, 
who will give official receipts for each contribution. 

Cheques should be crossed Bank of England, and 
may be paid through any Banker. 


NITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
(British and Foreign).—The Rev. R. L. 
COLLIER, D.D., of Chicago, will preach the Anniver- 
sary Sermon in Essex-Street Chapel, Strand, London, 
on WEDNESDAY, May 27, at 11 o'clock, Business 
Meetings after the Sermon. Collation at the Crystal 
Palace on Monday, 25th, at 4 o'clock. 
R. SPEARS, 37 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

WATER-COLOURS.—The EIGHTY-SECOND 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN.—5 Pall 

Mall East. From 9 till 7. Admittance 1s. Catalogue 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 








NSTITUTE of PAINTERSin WATER- 

COLOURS.—The FORTIETH ANNUAL EXHI- 

BITION is NOW OPEN, from Nine till dusk. Admis- 
sion ls. Catalogue 6d. Gallery, 53 Pall Mall, S.W. 
H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


UTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY. 
—0On VIEW, PERMANENT FAC-SIMILES, 
Prints from the Works of the Great Masters, in the 
Continental and Home Galleries, 36 Rathbone Place 
(next to Winsor and Newton's). 


“rPHE SHADOW of DEATH.”— 

Painted by Mr. HOLMAN HUNT in Bethlehem, 
Jerusalem, and Nazareth. Begun in 1868, completed 
end of 1872.—NOW on VIEW, at 39B Old Bond Street. 
—The Gallery is opened at Ten, closed at Six.—Admit- 
tance, One Shilling. 


W. DESANGES’ GREAT 

e PICTURE of Sir GARNET WOLSELEY and 

the “BLACK WATCH" fighting in the Forest of 

Ashanteo, King Koffee's Silver Casket, and numerous 

curiosities of great interest, NOW ON VIEW at 

WILLIS'S ROOMS, King Street, St. James's. Painted 

specially for the Proprietors of the Jllustrated London 
in. Hours, 10 till 4. Admission 1s. 














OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—RUSSIA 
andthe TZAR; new Lecture Entertainment. 
TWICE DAILY. 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL, Iifracombe, 

North Devon.—Delightful Location—Beautiful 
Scenery—250 Rooms—Appointments perfect—Cuisine 
excellent—Wines choice. Accessible from all parts by 
Steam and Rail (see Time-tables). 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
FAMILY, 


35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 








FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


ISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG. 
Perfect as a Dressing-Bag.—Perfect as a 
Travelling-Bag. 
FISHER'S STEEL-BANDED SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


W eo» TAPESTRY 
DECORATIONS. 


HOWARD'S PATENT. 

Wood Tapestry can be applied to all even surfaces, 

being an adaptation of real wood, in lieu of painting or 

paper-hanging, beautiful in effect and exceedingly 
durable. 

HOWARD and SONS, 


188 STRAND. 











But in the case of Scholars, the Entrance Fee will not 
be exacted, so that the actual annual cost for each 
scholar, giving credit for the amount of the Scholar- 
ship, will be £45. 

The names of intending competitors for the Scholar- 
ships must be lodged with the HEAD MASTER not 
later than Ist July, 1874. | 








IELD’S PATENT *“ OZOKERIT” | 
CANDLES. 
IMPROVED IN COLOUR—IMPROVED IN BURNING. 
Made in all Sizes, and 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


DECORATORS, 


| 25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. | 





NDIGES TIO N— 
The Medical Profession adopt 
MORSON’'S PREPARATION of PEPSINE 
as the True Remedy. Sold as Wine, in bottles, from 
3s; Lozenges, in boxes, from 2s 6d; Globules, in 
bottles, from 2s; and as Powder, in 1 oz. bottles, at 5s 
each; by all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
THOMAS MORSON and SON, 
124 Southampton Row, W.C., London. 
See name on label. 


will forward the necessary Bills and Papers for their | 


confidence, to express a hope that the amount of the | 
collections for 1874 may considerably exceed that of | 


All friends of the movement unable to make their 


yy Amstox HOUSE BENGAL 

i FAMINE RELIEF FUND. 

| Under the Patronage of Her Most Gracious MAJESTY 

| the QUEEN, who contributes £1,000 ; 

H.R.H. the Prince of WALES, who subscribes £500; 

| And H.R.H. the Duke of EDINBURGH, whose 

] donation is £250, 

The Right Hon. ANDREW LUSK, M.P., Lord Mayor, 
Chairman. 


Ata PUBLIC MEETING held in the Egyptian Hall 
of the Mansion House, on Tuesday, April 14th, 1874, 
the Right Hon. the Lorp Mayor in the chair, the 
following Resolutions were unanimously carried :— 

Proposed by the Most Hon. the MARQUIS OF SALIS- 
BURy (Secretary of State for India), and seconded by 
| the Right Hon. Lorp Lawrence, G.C.B.:—* That this 
meeting is cohvinced that the distress which prevails 
in certain districts in the Provinces of Bengal and 
Behar is severe and wide-spread, and certain to con- 
tinue for many months. if therefore appeals to the 
people of England to come forward and assist in the 
efforts which the Government of India are making to 
meet the calamity and save human life.” 

Proposed by Professor Fawcett, and seconded by 
the Right Hon. Lord STANLEY of ALDERLEY :—* That 
this meeting, fully impressed with the necessity of con- 
tinued exertion to augment the means of charitable 
relief in the famine-stricken districts, pledges itself to 
support the efforts of the Mansion House Executive 
Relief Committee to raise further subscriptions, and is 
strongly of opinion that this Committee should not 
| relax in its appeals to the public.” 


Proposed by Mr. C. MEENEESHEYA, and seconded by 
Mr. AkBUTHNOT :—* That the best thanks of this meet- 
ing be given tothe Right. Hon. the Lorp Mayor for his 
conduct in the chair.” 

The funds subscribed will be devoted to the allevia- 
tion of distress which cannot easily be reached by 
Governmental interference. 

Subscriptions may be forwarded to the Lonp MAYor, 
or the following Banks:—The Imperial Bank, Loth- 
bury, E.C.; Messrs. Glyn, Mills, and Co. Lombard 
Street; Messrs. Coutts and Co., 59 Strand; Messrs. 
Herries, Farquhar, and Co., St. James's Street, 8S.W.; 
and National Bank of India, 80 King William Street, 
Cash payments should be made in the Office of the 
Private Secretary to the LonD MAYOR (Mr. Vine), atthe 
Mansion House. JOHN R. 8. VINE. Secretary. 

May 22, 1874. G. J. W. WINZAR, Cashier. 


INAHAN’S.LL.WHISKY 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 

is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly a, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“ KINAHAN'S . LL WHISKEY.” 

Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 

Street, W. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whiskyintheworld. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, 
Strand, W.OC. 


cCALL’S PAYSANDU OX- 
TONGUES. In 3-Ib. and 4-Ib, Tins, containing 
one and two tongues respectively. 

“ Met with universal approval.”"—Times, April 28, 1874, 
Of all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen, and 
Wholesale: J. MCCALL and CO., Houndsditch, E.C. 

URE AERATED WATERS.— 

ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS, Soda, Potass, 

Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia ; and for GOUT, Lithia and 
Potass. 

Corks branded “R. ELLIS & SON, Ratbin.” and 
every label bears their trade-mark. Sold everywhere, 
Wholesale of R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthia, North Wales. 

London Agents:—W. BEST and SONS, Henrietta 
Street, Cavendish Sauare. 


MPROVED and ECONOMIC 
COOKERY.—Use Liebig Company's Extract of 
Meat as ‘stock’ for beef-tea, soups, made dishes, and 
sauces; gives fine flavour and great strength. In- 
variably adopted in households when fairly tried. 
CAUTION.—Genuine only with Baron Liebig's face 
simile across label. 


. @ . . ru 

CE SAFES and WENHAM LAKE 
ICE.—The WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY'S 
celebrated ICE (in Town or Country), Ice-Water 
Pitchers, Ice Butter Dishes, Ice Cream Machines, 
PRIZE MEDAL and NEW DUPLEX REFRIGERA- 
TORS, fitted with water tanks and fliters, and all 
modern improvements, can be obtained only at the sole 
office, The Wenham Lake Ice Company, 125 Strand, 
London (corner of Savoy Street). Lllustrated lists free . 


INN EFORD'S FLULD MAGNESIA. 





























The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate coustitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Lufants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; and of all other Chemists through ut 
the world. 





Remarkable 


JEMARKABLE, very 
Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGITS 
PYRETIC SALINE in Preventing and Curing Sm all- 
pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, 


and invigorating to the coustitutioa. Suld by Cheimisis 
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THE SPECTATOR. 
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CARSON’S PAINT. 
PATRONISED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 


OUT-DOOR WORK. 





It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 


2 Cwt. Free to all Stations. 
CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. N 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 


Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 





WALTER CARSON & SONS, where they still remain. 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
Lup@aTe Hitt, Lonpon, E.C.; 


AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. and CO., 4 Pall Mall East, London. 





IMPORTANT SALE OF CLARETS 
OF THE VINTAGE 1865, comprisine 


CHATEAU LAFITE, CHATEAU MARGAUX, LEOVILLE, COS D’'ESTOURNEL, DUCRU 
> 


CHATEAU PALMER, RAUZAN, GISCOURS, KIRWAN, DUHART MILON, &e., &e. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON and WOODS have received instructions from 

Messrs. TOD-HEATLY and CO. to dispose of a portion of their Stock of Vintage 1865 Clarets, and they 
will sell by Auction, at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James's Square, on MONDAY, JUNE 15th, ang 
following day, about 3,400 dozen of Claret, all in perfect condition, of the above growths and vintage. The 
whole were bottled by Messrs. TOD-HEATLY and CO. in the Autumn of 1868, at their cellars in the Adelphi, 


Catalogues and Samples may be obtained of the Auctioneers, or of Messrs. TOD-HEATLY 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE ESTABLISHED 
WORLD. 


TABLE KNIVES, Ivory, per doz., from 19s to 55s. 
| ELECTRO ForKsS—Table, 24s to 38s ; 
ws SPOONS, ». 248 to 408; 
PAPIER Micuwé Tea TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 568, 95s. 
FLECTRO TEA AND COFFEE STs, from £3 10s to £24. 
DisH COVERS—Tin, 23s; Metal, 658; Electro, £12. 
Evectro Crvets, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. 
a LIQUEURS, from 40s to £6 10s, 
LAMPS—Patent Rock Oil Moderator, &e. 
BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS, from 44s, 
COAL-ScuTfLES AND VASES, Boxes, &c. 
CLocks— English, French, and American. 
CHINA AND GLASS—Dinuer, Tea, and Dessert Services. 


” THE USE OF THE 


GLENFIELD STARCH 


Always Secures 





The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 





FOR THE COLD BATH, &e., &e. 
CASI’S KNITTED: | 

ROUGH 

CAN BE ORDERED THROUGH TOWE L S, 


(PATENT.) 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirn THE BEST ARTICLES 
DEAN E’S. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE, 


A.D. 1700. 


| FENpers—Bright, 45s to £15 15s; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6 


Dessert, 16s to 29s. | Sroves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &., 
16s to 308. | BATHS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 


| BepsteAps—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 

| CORNICES—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands. &c. 
GASELIERS—2-light, 18s; 3-do., é 5 

Glass, 3-light, 55s; 

| KITCHENERS, from 3 ft., £3 5s, to 6ft., £33. 
KitcHEN UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, and Iron 

| TURNERY GoOobs, BRUSHES, MATs, &c. 

| TOoLS—Gentlemen's Chests, Household, Youths, &e 

| GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &¢. 
Hot-WaTER Fittings for Greenhouses, Halls, &c. 






A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 





HOSIERS AND DRAPERS, &c., EVERYWHERE. | pres ences eSoaigite 
—__—_ nes | LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
VIENNA EXHIBITION. | Fue SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E£. LAZENBY 


4 and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 

‘ facturers ickles. Sauces. ’ ;: 

‘ The Award of the * Medal for Progress" at the and pag megee ¥ Oe Se eee eee 

Vienus Exhibition is a fresh proof of the high position cen pot captiel % ; CAUTION the public » Brew 
assigned to the fi byac te ) ional Jury. | "me, are to VAUTELUS ¢ agains 

aa _ i — oe _ Suen Suy. | the inferior preparations whick are put up and labelled 

ars ’ > 2) x ’ ‘ | in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 

RY’S C AR ACAS CO CO A. | lead the public.—92 Wigmure Street, Cavendish Square 

' * most delicious and valuable article."— | (jate 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 

Standard. 


r Trinity Street, London, S.E. 
“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”"—/ood, — erates - nies np en = 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. | I ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to | The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
AND SAUCE. | 


J. 8S. FRY and SONS. 
| EA PERRINS’ 

(The * WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” | 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 

Ask for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 

Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. 


RY'S CHOCOLATE and COCOA. 


! 

used so many years, signed, “Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 

~“RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. _ 
THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 


curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
| PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
| and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
aa <n | lL , ‘ ring 8 ascriptive circular may be had 
OLLOWAY’'S PILLS.—TRUTHFUL | worn during sleep. A descriptive circula y had, 
EXPERIENCE.—The united testimony of thou- | post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
sands, extending over more than thirty years. most | below the hips being sent to the Maaufacturer. 
strongly recommend these Pills as the best purifiers, | Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
the mildest aperients, and the surest restoratives. Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 268 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
They never prove delusive, or give merely temporary | free Double ditto. 3ls 6d. 425, and 52s 6d; postage 
relief, but attack all ailments of the stomach, lungs, | free, Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d: postage free. 
heart, head, and bowels, in the only safe and legitimate “ i > ’ 
way, by depurating the blood, and therefrom eradicat- 
ing those impurities which are the foundation and | 
support of almost every disease. Their medicinal effi- 
cacy is wonderfulin renovating enfeebled constitutions. 
Their action embraces all that is desirable in a house- 
hold medicine. They expel every noxious and effete 
matter, and thus the strength is nurtured and the 
energies stimulated. 


N the Spring PARR’S LIFE PILLS 
are used by thousands. They clear from the body 
all hurtful impurities, and promote a regular and 
healthy action of the liver and bowels. Persons 
suffering from headache, indigestion, pains in the 
shoulders and the back, gout, rheumatism, and 
general debility, are particularly recommended to try 
Parr's Life Pills. They have never been known to 
fail in affording immediate relief. Sold by all | 
Chemists. 
7OUNG'S ARNICATED CORN and 
J BUNION PLAISTERS, the best ever invented 
for giving immediate ease and removing those painful | 
excrescences. Price 6d and 1s per box. May be 
procured of any chemist. Observe the trade mark— 
HY—without which none are genuine. Be sure and 
ask for Young's 


MRS. & A. ALLENS 
WORLD'S 
AIR 





Post-oflice, Piccadilly. 
W PAT 


NE ENT. 
E LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
‘4 &¢., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS 
SPRAINS, &. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
London 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 

tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 

; and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 


derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s each. 
Ange! Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 





OHN GOSNELL & CU.’s CHERRY 
e TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel! from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London, 


RESTORER or DRESSING | 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots, 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes al) dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. hair, post free, 4s. The DEPILATORY LOTION, for 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. | permanently eradicating the roots of superfluous hairs, 
Depot, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London, W.C, | 2ls per bottle, carriage paid. 


LOSS of HAIR, &e. 

Patronised by the Royal Family, Nobility, and Faculty. 
Vl R. TERRY, of 304 Regent Street, 
i London, daily in attendance as above. All 
defects of the hair, casual baidness, or grey hair, can 
happily be remedied by Mr. Terry's treatment, the 
effectual simplicity of which has been generally 
approved during a period of neurly 20 years. 


ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- | 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label | 


gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the | 


and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by | 


Post-oftice orders to be made payable to John White, | 


eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- | 


TO INVESTORS. 

Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually, 
{WMWENNINGTON and CO’S 
g MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British aud Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe [Investments paying from 10 to 20 
per cent. 

PENNINGTON and 
Buildings, London, E.C. 


CO., 3 Royal Exchange 


_ K of SOULH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 18t7,— 
DRAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and the prineipal 
towns in South Australia. Bills negotiated and 
| collected. Money received on deposit. For terms 
| apply at the Offices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PORDY, General Manager. 


| 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

FLEET STREET, LONDON. 

Invested Assets on December 31, 1873... 

Income for the past Year ..... Sequencers - 507, 
Amount paid on death to December last 9,356,739 

Forms of Proposal, <c., may be obtained at the Office. 


DHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 

Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 

1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 

{GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL 


WJOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 
ao INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1807. (For LIves ONLY.) 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON. 

Income from Premiums 

Accumulated Funds 3,07 


ALSO, a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000. 

At the last Quinquennial Investigation the Surplus, 
after making ample provision for all Claims, thereafter 
becoming payable, under the then existing Contracts, 
was found to be £847,570. Of this sum £184,654 was 
set aside for distribution by way of Bonus amongst the 
share and policy-holders. The remainder, namely, 
£662,916, was reserved for future Bonuses, Expenses, 
and other contingencies. 


GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 
M ONEY, TIME, and LIFE 


me ARE LOST IN THE EVENT OF 
ACCIDENTAL INJURY or DEATH. 
Provide against these losses by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KLNDS. 

The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Paid-up Capital and Reserve Fund, £140,000. 
Annual Income, £160,000. 
£810,000 HAVE BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 
Bonus allowed to insurers of five years’ standing. 


£5,486,748 
507,284 





Secretaries 


soeee £338,129 












| Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 KEGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


fertile source of disease in the dog, destroying every 
year more puppies than distemper itself." While the 
Field says of distemper:—* All treatment to be suc- 


OGS. — ‘‘ STONEHENGE,” in his cele- 
brated work on the Dog, says:—‘* Worms area 


| cessful must be prefaced by the expulsion of worms.” 


! 


The PILO POWDER, forthe removal of superfluous | 


“NALDIRE’'S POWDERS" remove these pests 
within one hour, at the same time giving tone to the 
stomach, and producing first-rate condition in dozs. 
Price 2s, 3s 6d, and 5s per packet, of all Chemists ; and 


» 


of Barclay and Sons, Farringdon Street. 
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EMPIRE OF RUSSIA. 


With exclus've privileges for Forty Years under Concession granted by the Municipality of St Petersburg. 





ISSUE OF £200,000 SHARE CAPITAL 


OF 


THE 


CITY OF ST PETERSBURG NEW WATERWORKS 


COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 





IN 


10,600 SHARES OF 


£200 EACH. 


Payable as follows :— 
£2 per Share on Application; £3 on Allotment; £5 on Ist July, 1874; £5 on 1st August, 1874; £5 on 1st September, 1874. 


With option to Subscribers to pay up the whole of the Instalments in one sum after Allotment, thereby entitling them immediately to 
Interest on the full amount of their Shares from the date of payment thereof. 


Interest during Construction—6 per Cent. per Annum—/rom the dates of I ayment of each Instalment. 





DIRECTORS. 
The Right Honourable Sir W. R. SEYMOUR V. FITZGERALD, G.C.S.1., M.P., London, iate Governor of Bombay, Chairman, 
CHARLES WILLIAM SCHWABEN, Esq., Director of the Odessa Waterworks Company, Limited, London, Deputy-Chairman, 


Adolphus W, Young, Esq., M.P., Director of the Lambeth Waterworks Company, 


London. 
John Tufnell Carbonell, Esq., Director of the Grand Junction, and also of the South- 


wark and Vauxhall Water Companies, London, 


Michael Petrowitch Kozlianinoff, Esq., Imperial Coursellor of State, St Petersburg. 

Ivan Alexand:owitch Merz, Esq., Consulting Architect to the St Petersburg Mua 
patity, St Petersburg. 

Sir William Palliser, C.B., London, 


ici- 


BANKERS—The London and Westminster Bank, Lothbury, E.C., London. 

ENGINEERS—Méessrs Joseph Quick and Son, M. Inst. C.E., 29 Great George street, Westminster. 
SOLICITORS—Messrs Hargrove, Fowler, and Blunt, 3 Victoria street, Westminster, and 26 Gresham street, E.C., London, 
BROKERS—Messrs Fenn and Crosthwaite, 6 Princes street, Bank, London. 

AUDITORS—Messrs Cooper Brothers and Co., 14 George street, Mansion House, London. 
SECRETARY—Mr B. J. Smith. 

OFFICES—10 Palmerston buildings, Old Broad street, E.C., London. 





This Company has been established for the purpose of constructing waterworks for 
supplying with water, at high pressure on the constant service system, the important 
districts of the City of St Petersburg, known as Wassiliost off, Old Petersburg, and 
Viborgskaja, which at present are destitute of any regular system of water service. 

A portion of St Petersburg has been supplied with water by mains for a long tine 
past by a Company, called “* The St Petersburg Waterworks Company,” with results 
of an exceedinzly satisfactory character, the average dividends paid to the share- 
holders for some years having been over 10 per cent., in addition to paying off a 
large amount of debentures, and its 190 rouble shares are quoted in the St Petersburg 
Stock Exchange Lists et 143 to 148, or 43 to 48 percent. prem ium. 

The portions of the city to be supplied by this Company are of great extent, t'e 
Wassiliostroff district being one of the most important quarters of St Petersburg, in 
it being situated the Exchange, the Custom-house, the Schcol of Mines, the University, 
the Imperial Academy, besides a number of other Government establishments and 
public institutions. There are also a great number of warehouses, and the private 
houses are superior in character, inhabite! principally by merchante, and the district 
being wealthy, a large quantity ef water is consumed, not only for domestic purposes, 
but also in the cleansing and watering of the thoroughfares, which are broad and 
handsome. 

The district known as “ Old Petersburg” contains the Fortress and also important 
Government offices and institutions, and the Viborgskaja district possesses many 
factories and large public institutions, such as hospitals, the Arsenal, &c., and new 
factories are being constantly erected. 

At the present time these important quarters of St Petersburg, the population of 
which is estimated at about 200,000, are supplied with water brought from the River 
Neva, and retailed in sma 1 quantities from barrels drawn by horses; and consequently 
the price at which it is supplied is exceedingly high, being about six times the rate at 
whien this Company will be able to supply the same. 

By the terms of the Concession, the Municipality grants for the period of forty 
years the exclusive privilege of con-tructing waterworks for supplying the above dis- 
tricts, and the rates authorised are such as will be very remunerative to the Company. 

The whole quantity used for public and municipal purposes (except in cases of fire) 
will have to be paid for by the authorities, the usual onerous condition in waterworks 
Concessions by which large quantities of water have to be supplied gratis for these 
purposes having been, in this instance, entirely waived by the Municipa ity. 

The water to be supplied by this Company will be drawn from the River Neva, the 
quality of which is very pure, and is entirely approved by the inhabitants, 

The works will be exempt from all City dues, 

A report has been made on the proposed waterworks by the eminent firm of 
Messrs Joseph Quick and Son, of Westminster, the consulting engineers of many of 
the leading London and continental waterworks companies, and under whose able 
direction the important waterworks of the city of Odes-a, the city of Am-terdam, and 
ond cities have been constructed, with results exceedingly satisfactory to the share- 

olders. 

According to such report (a copy of which is enclosed), it will be seen that the 
prospects of the undertaking are looked upon by Messrs Joseph Quick and Son as of 
a most favourable character, and in estimating the results they have based them upon 
a less consumption per head per day than in those portions of the city of St Peters- 
burg which are at pre-ent supplied with waterworks: but they state they are of 
opinion that this quantity will be greatiy exceeded in practice, owing to the number 
of factories and other establishments where a large quantity of water will be used 
daily. Upon a consumption, however, of under 5 vedros per head per day, including 
public supplies, they estimate, after making liberal allowance for the necessary annual 
expenses and sinking fund, that a net income will be realised of £33,500 per annum, 

Satisfactory as this e timate is, it may be fairly expected that with the natural in- 
crease of population, and of the number of houses to be supplied, the income of the 
Company will ma‘erially exceed the above figures in the course of future years, At 
the expiration of the concession the property reverts to the Municipality in the usual 
manner; they, however, undertake to pay for any adcitional works that may have been 
constructed by the Company beyond what are stipulated in the concession. To pro- 
vide for the repayment of the capital at the termination of the concession, a small 
annual sinking fund will be instituted. 

The Municipality have, however, the right of purchasing the undertaking, upon the 

expiration of the first fifieen years of the concession, but only conditionally upon their 
paying yeorly to the Company during the remainder of the forty years an anouity 
equal \o the average profit of the bet five years out of the preceding seven years, and 
in no case less than the profit earned during the last year of the seven; or, in lieu of 
annual payments, the Municipality is to be at liberty to capitalise the annuity. 
_ There can be no question that these terms are very favourable to the Company, 
inasmuch as at the expiration of the first fifieen years the operations of the Company 
will have greatly increased, and consequently the price to be paid for the works will 
be in proportion. 

The Directors believe that in the event of the right of purchase being exercised, a 
very large profit will result to the shareholders. In the case of the “City of Berlin 
Waterworks Company,” the profits of the undertaking so greatly increased that the 
City authorities, who recently purchased it, paid a price which enabled the share- 
holders of the Company to receive £20 for each £10 share held by them, being 100 per 

cent. premium, 

The capital of the Company is £200,000, in 10,000 shares of £20 each—now offered 
for subscription—and £120,000 in Six per Cent. Debentures. 

A contract has been entered into with the firm of Messrs R, Laidlaw and Son, of 
Glasgow— whose reputation as contractors for waterworks on the continent is well 
known—for the acquisition by the y of the ion granted by the Muni- 
eipality and held by Messrs Schwaben and Quick, and also for the construction of the 
entire series of waterworks to be established by the company, with all the necessary 
buildings, pipes, and machinery, at the sum of £256,000, this sum including the pay- 
ment of all expenses, preliminary and incidental to the formation ot the company, 





3Cth April, 1876, the contractors engaging to c_mplete the works, so that they shal} 
be in full operation by 31st October, 1875. 

After this pay:nent there will remain the sum of £64,000 for house services 
engine ring, a d general purposes of the company. 

The cost of these waterworks will, owing to the advantageous position and proximity 
of the source from which the water is obtained, compare very favourably with that 
of other continental Waterworks, 

The amount of the estimated income in the report before referred to shows 12 per 
cent. per annum dividend on the share capital, after making the necessary provision 
for debenture interest and sinking fund, for redemption of capital and expenses of 
management, 

Should any applicant receive no allotment, the deposit paid will be returned forth- 
with without deduction, and should a smaller amount be allotted than applied for, the 
balance paid on application will be applied towards payment of the amount payable 
on allotment. 

Failure to pay ary instalments at the due date will render all previous payments 
liable to forfeiture. 

A certified copy of the concession, with a transletion, and also the memorandum 
and arti les of association of the company, and the agreements entered into, may be 
inspected at the Offices of Messrs Hargrove, Fowler, and Blunt, the Solicitors of the 
Company, 26 Gresham street, E.C., London, 

There is no class of enterprise moe successful than waterworks established in large 
cities under lusive c¢ i ; the fi jal results of such undertakings have 
proved most remunerative to the investors, as will be seen by the data of the follow- 
ing well-known Companies :— 

The Berlin Waterworks have just been purchased by the municipality of Berlin (at 
the time of being paid off the dividend to the shareholders was at the rate of 11} 
per cent. per annum). and the price paid to the Company was such as to allow of the 
shareholders being paid off at £20 per £10 share, being 100 per cent. premium. 

The Odessa Waterworks, which have just been completed by Messrs R, Laidlaw and 
Son, under the direction of Messrs J. Quick and Son, have proved a great success ; 
though only just opened, the revenue is estimated at £100,000 per annum, and the £20 
“A” shares are at £23 to £24 per share, being 15 to 20 per cent. premium. 

The St Petersburg Od Waterworks Company (the pipes, fittings, &c., for which were 
supplied and laid by Messrs R. Laidlaw and Son), have long been known as most 
profitable; the dividend paid being at the rate of over 10 per cent. per annum on the 
share capital, in addition to paying off a large amount of debentures, and the 100 
rouble shares are quoted in the Official List on the St Petersburg Stock Exchange at 
143 to 148, being 43 to 48 per cent. premium, 

App'ications for shares must be made on the enclosed form, accompanied by the de- 
posit of £2 per share, and must be f rwarded to the Bankers of the Company, the 
London and Westminster Bank, Lothbury, E.C., London, 

Prospectuses can be had on application to the Secretary, Mr B, J. Smith, at the 
Offices of the Company, 10 Palmerston buildings, Old Broad street, E.C., London, or 
to ~ 4 Brokers of the Company, Messrs Fenn and Crosthwaite, 6 Princes street, Ec., 
London, 

10 Palmerston buildings, Old Broad street, E.C., London, May 16, 1874. 








The following contracts have been entered int» by or on behalf of the Company :— 

“ An indenture dited the 16th day of May, 1874, between the City of St Peters- 
burg New Waterworks Company, Limited, of the one part, and Messrs R, 
Laidlaw and Son of the other part.” 

“ An agreement, dated the 16th day of May. 1874, between Me srs Joseph Quick 
and Sux of the one part, and the City of St Pe ersburg New Waterworks 
Company, Limited, of the other part.” 


ISSUE OF £200,000 SHARE CAPITAL OF THE 
CITY OF ST PETERBURG NEW WATERWORKS COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 
IN 10,000 SHARES OF £20 EACH. 
FORM OF APPLICATION.—(To be retained by the Bankers.) 
To the Directors of the City of St Petersburg New Waterworks Company, Limited 


GENTLEMEN,—Having paid to your credit, at your Bankers, the London and West-; 
minster Bank, the sam of pounds, being £2 per - hare on shares 
of the City of St Petersburg New Waterworks Company, Limited, of £20 each, I re- 
quest you to allot me that number of shares; and I hereoy agree to accept the same, 
or any smaller number that may be allotted to me, and to pay the balance due thereon, 
according to the terms of the prospectus, dated 16th May, 1574. 
Name (in full).. 
Address .......0000+-.- 
Profession (if any) . 
Date ...... ees: sntetbeweens 
Signature ' 
















CLOSING OF THE LISTS, 


ISSUE OF £200,000 SHARE CAPITAL OF THE 
CITY OF ST PETERSBURG NEW WATERWORKES 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 
IN 20000 SHARES OF £20 EACH. 
Notice is here!y given, that the SUBSCRIPTION LISTS for the above WILL be 
CLOSED THIS DAY (Saturday), the 23rd inst., at 4 o'clock, for London, and on 
TUESDAY NEXT, the 26th inst., at 12 o'clock, for Country applications.—By order. 











and a guarantee of interest at 6 per cent, per annum on the share capital, until the 


10 Palmerston buildings, Old Broad street, E.C., London, May 19, 1874 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Through Russia: from St. 


Petersburg to Astrakhan and the Crimea. By 
Mrs. GUTHRIE, 2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s. 

“Mrs. Guthrie is a lively, observant, and well- 

informed and agreeable travelling companion. Her 
book is interesting throughout."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Reminiscences of a Soldier. By 


Colonel W. K. Stuart, C.B, 2 vols., 21s. 


Spain and the Spaniards. By 


AZAMAT-BATUK, 2 vols., 21s. 
“A highly interestingand amusing book."—Zzaminer 


Words of Hope and Comfort to 


THOSE in SORROW. Dedicated by Permission 
to the QUEEN. 1 yol., 53, bound. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
For Love and Life. 


OLIPHANT, Author of “Chronicles of Carling 
ford,” &c. 3 vols 

“* For Love and Life’ is equalin all respects to the 

reputation of its writer. It will be read with delight.” 


Won at Last. By Lady Chatter- 
Claude Meadowleigh, Artist. By 


TON. 3 vols. 
Captain W. E. MONTAGUE. 3 vols. 
“This story will advance the 
Montague as a novelist."—Jokn Bull, 


Gentianella. By Mrs. Randolph. 


“A thoroughly entertaining and healthy romance, 
spirited in style, pleasing in tone, and tender in senti- 


Out of ‘Court. By Mrs. Hoey. 


“A capital novel, delightful to read, and pleasant to 
remember."—/ all Mall Gazette, 


Second-Cousin Sarah. By F. W. 


RosinsoOn, Author of ** Grandmother's Money.” 


Sylvia’s Choice. By Georgiana 


M. CRAIK. 2 vols. [May 29. 





fame of Captain 





The GUIDE and KEY to OUT-DOOR and IN-DOOR 
GAMES and AMUSEMENTS. 
Now ready, complete in 1 volume, price 10s 6d. 
HE POPULAR RECREATOR. 
With about 1,000 Illustrations and Diagrams. 

The Standard says:—*The most comprehensive 
and popular work hitherto published on games and 
amusements of all kinds, in and out of doors. It is a 
very treasure to all who are anxious to spend their 
leisure-time in the pleasantest way.” 

The Graphic says:— The very largest family of boys 
and girls, with all their friends and acquaintances, 
may find amusement in the ‘Popular Recreator.’ The 
almost endless variety of games for in and out-doors, 
the sciences made palatable, and arts easy, combine to 
make this yolume a mu/fumin parvo of enjoyment, and 
a most acceptable gift to all ages in society, from three 
to thirty years old.” 

CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN: London, Paris, and 
New York. 


rPHE MECHANISM of MAN.—The 
; Second Volume of “* WHAT AM 1?” by Mr. 
Serjeant Cox, treate of the Mechanism in Action, 
comprising the Phenomena of Sleep and Dream, 
Insanity, Somuambulism, Natural and Artificial Un- 
conscious Cerebration, Trance, and Psychism. N.B. 
—The First Volume being out of print, this Second 
Volume wil! be found complete in itself. Price 10s 6d, 
London: LONGMAN and Co. 








Just published, price 2s 6d, crown 8yo, 
TERVOUS EXHAUSTION, and the 
Diseases Induced by it, with Observations on 
the Nervous ( 
the Influence of in the Production of 
Nervous Diseases, and the correct Principle of Treat- 
ment. By H. CAMPBELL, M.D., L.R.C.P. Lond. 


London: LONGMAN and Co., Paternoster Row. 
A N UNSECTARIAN CATECHISM of 
CHRISTIAN and SOCIAL INSTRUCTION, 
for the Use of Parents and Schools. Translated from 
the German by Colonel H. A. Ouvry, C.B, 
“ Well worth the careful perusal of schoolmasters 
of every grade.”"—L.raminer. 
F, NORGATE, 17 Bedford Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


ISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
M 


The New Novel by the Author of “Lady Audley's 
Secret,” &c. In 3 vols., atall Libraries, : 

MAKEN AT THE FLOOD. 
A thoroughly good novel."—Athenwum, May 2. 
ATALOGUES of OLD and MODERN 
BOOKS at moderate prices may be had on appli- 
cation to F. EDWARDS, 83 High Street, Marylebone, 
London. F. E. intimates to Executors and others that 
he is always rea 
country and i 





Price 2s, bound in cloth. 














y quantity at the highest cash yalue, 


nstitution, hereditary and acquired; | 


dy to purchase good Books in town or | 


L. 
The LEGEND of JUBAL, and Other 


Poems. By GEORGE ELIOT. Feap. 8vo, 6s, cloth. 


NEAVES, one of the Senators of the College of 
Justice in Scotland. Forming the TWENTIETH 
VOLUME of “ ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH 
READERS,” and completing the Series. Feap. 8vo, 
2s 6d, cloth. 


3. 

CHEAP EDITION of MIDDLE- 
MARCH. By GeorGe Exot, 1 vol. crown Svo, 
with Vignette by Birket Foster, engraved by C. 
H. Jeens, 7s 6d, cloth. 


4. 
KENELM CHILLINGLY. By Edward 


BuLwWer, Lord Lytton. New and Cheaper Edition, 
in 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s, cloth. 


x 


Lord Lyttox. New and Cheaper Edition, in 2 
vols. crown $yo, with Illustrations by Sydney 
Hall, 12s, cloth. 


6. 

DOMESTIC FLORICULTURE 
WINDOW GARDENING, and FLORAL DE- 
CORATIONS. Being Directions for the Propaga- 
tion, Culture, and Arrangement of Plants and 
Flowers as Domestic Ornaments. By W. F. Bur- 
BIDGE, Author of “Cool Orchids,” &c. In crown 
8vo, with 200 Illustrations, 7s 6d, cloth. 


7. 


PARADOXES and PUZZLES, HIS- 
TORICAL, JUDICIAL, and LITERARY. By Joun 
PaGET, Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo, 12s, cloth. 


8. 

MARY QUEEN of SCOTS and her 
ACCUSERS. By Joun Hosack. The Second 
Volume, completing the Work, in demy 8vo, 16s 6d, 
cloth. 


9 


WAR. Prepared from Official Documents, by 
permission of Major-General Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G. By Captain H. Brackenspury, 
R.A., Assistant-Military Secretary to Sir Garnet 
Wolseley. In 2 vols. 8vo. [Shortly. 


45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; AND 37 PATER- 
NOSTER Row, LONDON. 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. 
Dr. CHANNING and LUCY AIKIN. 


ORRESPONDENCE of WILLIAM 
ELLERY CHANNING, D.D., and LUCY AIKIN, 
from 1826 to 1842. Edited by ANNA LeTITIA LE 
BRETON. 
WILLIAMS and NorRGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 





| Cheaper Issue, in one vol. crown 8vo, Portrait, 10s 6d. 


| HE Rev. JOHN 





| Theology, and Principal of Manchester New College, 
| London. Edited by the Rev. JouN HAMILTON THOM. 

| WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
| Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Ediuburgh. 


RANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR.— 
TECHNOLOGICAL MILITARY DICTIONARY, 
in GERMAN, FRENCH, and ENGLISH. Dedicated 
by permission to H.R.H. the late Prince Consort. By 
Sir GeorGe Duckett, Bart., late Major, &c. 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden. 





Just published, feap. 8vo, price 5s, 
HRISTIANITY and a PERSONAL 
DEVIL: an Essay. By PATRICK SCOTT. 
BASIL MONTAGU PICKERING, 196 Piccadilly. 





Just ready, 8vo, with a Plan, 1s, post free. 
\ HAT SHALL BE DONE WITH S. 
PAUL'S? A Few Remarks and Suggestions 
about the Alterations Made and Proposed to be Made 
There. By J. T. MICKLETHWAITE, F.S.A., and SOMERS 
| CLARK, Jun., Architects. 
J. HopGes, 46 Bedford Street, Strand, London. 








Price 4d, by post 44d. 
" ACADEMY: a Weekly Record 
of Literature, Science, and Art. 

The NEW NUMBER (May 23) contains a hitherto 
UNPUBLISHED MEMOIR, written by CARDINAL 
RICHELIEU. 

W. G. Smita, 45 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
| And at all Railway Stations. 





| siteenisaaannee ae Raita 
| NPUBLISHED MEMOIRS of 
CARDINAL RICHELIEU. See “ ACADEMY ” 
of TO-MORROW (Saturday), May 23. 
| W. G. Sars, 43 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 











MESSRS. BLACKWOOD’S NEW BOOKS. | 


2. j 
The GREEK ANTHOLOGY. By Lord 


| The PARISIANS. By Edward Bulwer, 


By Mrs. | 


NARRATIVE ‘of the ASHANTI | 


JAMES TAYLER. | 
LETTERS, embracing his Life of John James | 
| Tayler, Professor of Ecclesiastical History and Biblical | 


| RAMER’S THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM 
| of HIRE, by which the Pianoforte, America 
Organ, Harmonium, Organ, or Harp becomes the ae 
| perty of ~ hirer, ——— partially adopted by others, 
is carried out on a thoroughly large 1 iit > 
| only by themselves. _ a 


| LS 
RAMER and CO. cannot too frequently 
repeat that their THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of 
HIRING PIANOFORTES is not confined to those of 
their own manufacture, although they are as good as 
any, and better than most, but includes instruments 
| by all the eminent manufacturers, BROAD WOOD, 
| COLLARD, ERARD, and KIRKMAN, of whose Piano- 
fortes Cramer and Co. have always in stock a ye 
extensive and complete selection ready to be sent out 
at any time.—Illustrated lists, with prices, terms and 
per pt me ag sn on application to either of Cramer 
and Co's Warerooms in Regent Street, or 
Street, City. Moorgnte 


rel . IP rn 

ROADWOOD'S PIANOFORTES.— 

CRAMERS supply every size of these instry- 

ments on their THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRE 

—Pianoforte Gallery (largest iu Europe), 207 and 209 
| Regent Street. 


4 RARD’S GRAND PIANOFORTES,— 

CRAMERS supply every size of these instruments 
on their THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRE.—Pjano- 
forte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent. 
Street. 


OLLARD’'S GRAND  PIANO- 

FORTES.—CRAMERS supply every size of these 
instruments on their THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of 
HIRE.—Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 
and 209 Regent Street 


NRAND PIANOFORTES— 
MW CRAMERS supply Grand Piauofortes, by al} 
the great makers, from £9 9% to £26 5s per quarter 
Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 
Regent Street. 
OTTAGE PIANOFORTES.— 
| CRAMERS supply Upright Pianofortes of every 
description, by all the great makers, from £2 12s 6d to 
£10 10s per quarter. Pianoforte Gallery (largestin 
| Europe), 207 and 209 Regent Street. 


B. CRAMER and CO., 199, 201, 207, 
and 209 REGENT STREET; and 43 to 46 
tATE STREET, CITY. 











CJ e 
MOOR‘ 


LD COINS for SALE.—Gold, Silver, 
ae Copper, Saxon, English, Roman, Greek, &. 
| Lists free.—J. VERITY, Earlsheaton, Dewsbury. 


TJILLIAM Ss. BURTON, 

| General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoin‘+ 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 

| gratis, post paid, containing upwards of 850 Lllustra- 
tions of his unrivalled Stock of 

| Electro Plate. Baths and Toilet Ware, 

| Britannia Metal Goods. | Turnery Goods, 

| Dish Covers. Kitchen Utensils. 

| Hot-water Dishes. Bedding. 


Stoves. | [ron Bedsteads. 
| Marble Chimneypieces. | Brass Bedsteads. 
| Fenders. | Bed Hangings. 


Kitchen Ranges. | Bedroom Cabinet Furni- 


| Lamps and Gaseliers. ture. 
Tea Trays. Dining and Drawing-roonz 
| Urns and Kettles, Furniture. 
Clocks. | Chimney Glasses. 
Candelabra. | Pier Glaszes. 


Table Cutlery. | 
With Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Thirty Large 
Show Rooms, at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, & 4 
Newman Street : 4, 5. & 6 Perry's Place; and 1 Newman 
Yard, London, W. Thecost of delivering goods to the 
| most distant parts of the United Kingdom by railway 
is trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON will always under- 
| take delivery at a small fixed rate. 
| 
| 


J. NICOLL’S CELEBRATED 
Be SOVEREIGN TWEED OVERCOATS 
| (Waterproof, yet evaporable), or with silk lapels, One 
| Guinea each, are further improved by the insertion of 
pockets so constructed as to allow expansion on the 
| inside without showing avy appearance of bulging frour 
the exterior. 
This useful invention was registered by H. J. NICOLL 
| January 7, 1874, and these Overcoats can only be 
obtained at his several addresses in |London—114, 116, 
118, 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill; Manchester— 
10 Mosley Street; Liverpool—50 Bold Street; 
Birmingham—39 New Street. 


| Biensinghane ll pions 
>" R’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
} CHANDELIERS, 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
} Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 
| LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manovfactory and Show Rooms, 

Broad Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 




















OHN BURGESS and SON'S 
Original and Superior 

ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES 
| Has been Manufactured only by them for more than & 
| Hundred Years, at 

107 STRAND (corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 
Order of your Grocer, but see that you get “JOHN 
BURGESS and SON'S.” 





| 





DELIGHTFUL and LASTING 
Va FRAGRANCE, with a Delicate and Clear Com- 
plexion, by using the celebrated ** UNITED SERVICE 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d each. Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & C0.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


On May 26, with a Map, crown 8v¥0, price 10s 6d. 
STORY of the ASHANTEE 
CAMPAIGN. By Winwoop READE, the Times 
Special Correspondent. Author of ” The African 
Sketch-Book,” &., &c. _ *,* This W ork is not a mere 
Reprint of the Author's Letters in the * Times. 
EXTRACT FROM THE AUTHOR'S PREFACE.—“It was 
my fortune to see more fighting than any one else 
in the Expedition, excepting & few officers serving in the 
native regiments. Moreover, no other writer, military 
or civil, witnessed either of these three events: —The 
storming of Amoaful by the Black Watch; the storm- 
ing of Ordahsu by the Rifle Brigade ; or the taking of 
Coomassie by Sir Archibald Alison and Colonel} 
McLeod. I witnessed these three events. 


HOURS in a LIBRARY. By Leslie | 
STEPHEN. Crown 8vo0. 9s. CONTENTS :—De Foe's | 
Novels, Richardson's Novels, Pope as a Moralist, 
Mr. Elwin’s Edition of Pope, Some Words about 
Sir Walter Scott, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Balzac’s 
Novels, De Quincey. [Just published, 

MOHAMMED and MOHAMMEDAN- 
ISM; Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution 
of Great Britain in February and March, 1874. By 
R. BoswortH Situ, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


| Next week. 


RUSSIAN HISTORY. 


By W. R. S. RALSTON, 


EARLY 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, LOW, and SEARLE, 
Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, E.C. 





WORKS BY MR. E. B. TYLOR. 


Now ready, Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 243. 


7° 
PRIMITIVE CULTURE; Researches into the Develop- 
ment of Mythology, Philosophy, Religion, Language, Art, and Custom. By Epwarp B. Ty or, 
LL.D., F.R.S. 
“Mr. Tylor’s work is a monument of enormous reading and conscientiously acquired knowledge. His book 
is one of a kind of which we hope to have an increasing number—the book of a man trying to know all about 
his subject that can be known, and more than has been known hitherto."—/all Mall Gazette. 


By the same Author. 





OLD ACQUAINTANCE. By Mrs. 


BROTHERTON. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. | 


LITERATURE and DOGMA: an 
Essay towards a Better Apprehension of the 
Bible. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. Fourth Edition, 
Revised. Crown 8vo, 9s. 

SKETCHES in ITALY and GREECE. 
By J. A. Symonps, Author of “Studies of Greek 
Poets,” “An Introduction to the Study of Dante,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


SMITH ELDER & CO.’S POPULAR LIBRARY 
NEW VOLUME. 
Feap. 8vo, boards, Illustrated Cover, 28. 
MORALS and MYSTERIES. By 
HAMILTON Arpeé, Author of “ Rita,” In that State 
of Life,” &c., &c. Sea 
On the 29th May (One Shilling), No. 174. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
JUNE. With Illustrations by GEoRGR DU 
MAURIER and HELEN PATERSON. 

CONTENTS. 

FAR FROM THE MADDING Crown. (With an IIlustra- 
tion.) XXV. The New Acquaintance Described.— 
XXVI. Scene on the Verge of the Hay-mead.— 
XXVII. Hiving the Bees —XXVIII. The Hollow 
amid the Ferns.—XXIX. Particulars of a Twilight 
Walk. 

Kine Fritz. (Found among the Papers of the late 
W. M. Thackeray.) 

Homer's TROY, AND SCHLIEMANN’S. 

A BYE-DAY IN THE ALPS, 

AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS, 

ENGLISH LYRICAL POETRY. 

DREAMS. 

SENTIMENTAL GRIEVANCES. 

A Rose IN JuNE, (With an Illustration.) Chapters 
X.-XII. 

Loulon: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








Now ready, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, price 21s. 


JOURNAL OF HENRY COCKBURN; 


Being a Continuation of 
“MEMORIALS OF HIS TIME,” 1831-1854. 


“It would be impossible to get too much of Henry 
Cockburn...... It is to be dreaded we have now got all 
that he has left us......The result is a work which, if 
specially delightfal and valuable as a contribution to 
Seoteh history, is also an important, though in some 
‘ts sy ecial or detached, addition to English litera 
Scotsman, 










“The most interesting and the most philosophical 
hist ty that has been written of English literature."— 


Globe, 
THE STANDARD EDITION. 


By H. TAINE, D.C.L. 
Translated by HENRY VAN LAUN, 
New and Carefully Revised Edition. 
In 4 vols. small demy Svo, price 7s 6d each. 

“Will take its place in the very foremost rank of | 
works on the literature of England.”—Spectator. 
_. Deserves @ conspicuous place in every library 
filled with the immortal works of which it narrates 
the history."—Daily News. 

“An excellent text-book for the use of students; 
very much superior to any of those now in use at our 
schools and c Nleges,”"—Exraminer. 








EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS, 88 Princes Street, 
Edinbt rgh 





Price 6d, by post 7a. 
USTRALASIAN SKETCHER, No. 
15, just arrived from Melbourne, contains, be- 
8 other Engravings, Portraits of Bishop Perry and 
S. Menzies, Landing of the First Ma 
<, New Graving Dock at Melbourne, Besieged 
ks, Examination of Wool by Buyers, and Sup- 









“ SAFE 


RESEARCHES into the EARLY HISTORY of MANKIND, 


and the Development of Civilisation, Second Edition. 8vo, 12s. 

“This volume is the most important contribution to the history of civilisation and of the human race which 
we have received for many years past. It is a book of remarkable ability, and which betrays in every page the 
traces of unwearied research.” —ELns/ish Churchman. 

“It would be impossible to give any idea of the interesting series of facts brought together in an eminently 
suggestive manner in this valuable book.” — Westminster Review. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





§vo, price I4s, 


LANGUAGE: its Origin and Development. 


By T. HEWITT KEY, 4.A., F.R.S., 


Professor of Comparative Grammar at University College. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, price 8, 


ROSS NEIL’S NEW PLAYS. 
The Cid.—The King and the Angel.—Duke for a Day; or, the Tailor of Brussels. 


By ROSS NEIL, 
Author of * Lady Jane Grey,” and “ Inez; or, the Bride of Portugal.” 


“The three plays which are contained in this volume are marked by the same qualities of vigorous sim- 
plicity and artistic flnish which distinguished Mr. Ross Neil's earlier efforts...... Will be read with pleasure by 
all who can appreciate tender and elevated poetry, as well as by those who relish the vividness of dramatic 
recital. We should be glad to make the acquaintance of some of his works on the scene on which they are, if 
not intended, at least well fitted to be produced."—Suturdiay Review. 

“Of plays written with an obvious view to stage representation, few that have appeared during recent 
years are superior to ‘ The Cid‘ and * The King and the Angel.’ "—Ashenwum. 


ELLIS and WHITE, 29 New Bond Street, W. 





New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 324 pp., with Portraits and Map, price 3s 6d. 
THE 
LIFE & EXPLORATIONS OF DAVID LIVINGSTONE, LL.D., 
Complete as far as known. 


By JOHN S. ROBERTS, 


Anthor of “ Wild Animals in Freedom and Captivity.” 


ADAM and COMPANY (Limited), 14 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, London. 





On Saturday, the 30th instant, 


THE WEEKLY REGISTER AND CATHOLI 
STANDARD . 


Will begin an entirely New Series, greatly improved and thoroughly 
; reorganised in every Department. 


Published by R. S. VIVIAN—the First Edition at 2 o'clock on Friday afternoon, the Second Edition as 


hitherto, at noon on Saturday— 


AT THE OFFICE, 44 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS. 


DIVIDENDS 5 AND 10 TO 20 PER CENT, PER ANNUM. 





plement y Sheet with Pic f the Dancing Girl | way 7 Q 
be'ore the Inquisitore Nos. 3 to 12 stil on sale | SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR axp SHARE LIST. 


: ldr ss J. A, QUINTON, “ Argus " Office, 26 Cornhill, 
ondon, 


Just published, Third and Cheaper Edition or | 

fe OLD FAITII and the NEW: a 
Ce nfession, By DAvip FRIEDRICH STRAUSS 

Translated, with Final Preface, and an Original 

Memoir of the Author, by Mathilde Blind. With Por- 

trait, crown &vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 

Lo don: ASHER and Co., 13 Bed’ Street, C 
Guba Gn , 13 Bedford Street, Covent | 





The safest, most trustworthy, and reliab'e publications of the day. 


MAY EDITIONS NOW READY, TWELVE PAGES, POST-FREE. 


Safe Investments in English and Foreign Railways, Debenture Stocks, Telegraphs, Water Works, Gas, Dock, 


Insurance, Banks, Mine Shares, Foreign Loans, Bonds, &c., American and Colonial Stocks, &c., &c., 
Dividends, Reports, Market Prices. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 
Should read the above Investment Circular. It is a valuable and safe guide. 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 
(Established 1852.) BANKERS—Loudon and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.C. 
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THE NEW NOVELS FOR MAY. 


AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


JOHNNY LUDLOW. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


‘* It is an agreeable change to come upon a book like ‘ Johnny Ludlow.’ There 
is considerable merit in the stories, and a certain freshness of description in the 
scenes of country life and country people, which is an agreeable change after the 
ordinary sensational novel. Johnny Ludlow's character is very well drawn—the 
quiet, gentle lad who was always reading people's faces, and taking likes and 
dislikes accordingly.”"—Saturday Review, 

“The author has given proof of a rarer dramatic instinct than we had suspected 
among our living writers of fiction. It is not possible by means of extracts to 
convey any adequate sense of the humour, the pathos, the dramatic power, and 
graphic description of this book."—Nonconformist. 

“The author attains to genuine pathos. A considerable sense of humour is 
‘displayed, and the author shows vigour in description.”"—A thenxum. 

“These yolumes contain a series of tales, each connected one with the other, 
which are full of interest. Johnny is capital.—his descriptions are humorous, 
vigorous, and full of force, and his pictures of rustic life and character are evi- 
dently true portraits. The book is one which deserves to be read, as a very clever 
and amusing collection of stories.” —Vanity Fair. 


LADY LIVINGSTONE’S LEGACY. By the 


Author of “ Lady Flavia,” “Lord Lynn’s Wife,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
[On Tuesday. 


ROSE and RUE. By Mrs. Compton Reade. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. (Next week. 


REGINALD HETHEREGE. By Henry 


Krna@s.ey, Author of * Geoffry Hamlyn,” * Ravenshoe,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
(/mmediately. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Next week, in demy 8vo, with Portrait, 14s, 


MY LIFE and WHAT I LEARNT in IT: 


Autobiography. By GIUSEPPE MARTA CAMPANELLA, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


an 





BY PROFESSOR CREASY. 


The FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES of the 


WORLD, Twenty-first Edition, with Plans, in crown 8vo, 6s. 


HISTORY of the RISE and PROGRESS of 


the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. A Popular Account of the Primary Principles 
and the Formation and Development of the English Constitution. Twelfth 
Edition, in post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





THE LATE DR. M‘CAUSLAND’S WORKS. 


ADAM and the ADAMITE; or, the Harmony 


of Scripture and Ethnology. With Map, crown 8vo, 6s. 


SERMONS in STONES; or, Scripture Con- 


firmed by Geology. New Edition, with Memoir of the Author. Crown 8vo, 
Roxburghe binding, 19 Illustrations, 6s. 


III. 


The BUILDERS of BABEL; or, the Con- 


fusion of Languages. New Edition, in crown 8vo, 6s. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





Just published, in 8vo, price One Shilling. 
Q* the PRESENT ATTITUDE of POLITICAL PARTIES. 
By EDWARD AKROYD, F.S.A. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 





In the press, in 1 vol. 8yo. 
, ioe RIGHTS and DUTIES of NEUTRALS. 
HALL, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
LONGMANS and Co. 


By W. E. 


London: 





Just published, in 8vo, price Is 6d, 
EPORT upon the SANITARY CONDITION 
DISTRICTS of the COMBINED 


OXFORDSHIRE, from Lady-day 1873 to Lady-day 1874. 
Officer of Health to the above Authorities. 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 
PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MESSRS. GABRIEL, 


(ESTABLISHED 1815,) | 
LUDGATE HILL CITY, 
AND 
56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
(THEIR ONLY ADDRESSES,) 
WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY. 


of the 


By GILBERT W. CHILD, 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


NOW READY, AT EVERY LIBRARY. 





The ASHANTEE WAR. 


The MARCH to COOMASSIE. By S. A. Henry 
(Special Correspondent to the Standard), Author of “The March to Magdala.” 
&e., &c, 1 vol. 8vo. [Second Edition now ready,’ 

“Fora careful and complete history of the Western expediti ef 
our readers with confidence to Mr.S, A. Henty's uarrative.”—@uardian” tes 


WHO CAME OVER WITH WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR? 


- ° 
The CONQUEROR and his COMPANIONS. A New 
Historical Work. By J. R. PLANCHE (Somerset Herald), Author of “ The Reeol- 
lections and Reflections of J. R. Planché,” &c. (Now ready. 
“ Will be sure to find a place amongst the standard works of our countrymen, in 
every time-honoured public, as well as in every well-selected private library Pas 
Bell's Weekly Messenger. r 


NOTICE.—A MIDNIGHT MASS, A SILENT SERVICE, WATCH-NIGHRT 
ORTHODOX-SPIRIT SEANCE, &c. 4 


ORTHODOX LONDON; or, Phases of Religious 


Life in the Church of England. By the Author of “ Unorthodox London,” ée 
1 vol. 8vo. [Second Edition now ready, 
“The various papers are written in the most entertaining style, and give much 
useful information to those who are non-couversaut with the elastic nature of the 
Establishment."—Court Journal. 


NOTICE.—SPIRIT FACES, MEDIUMS, at a DARK CIRCLE, the 
WALWORTH JUMPERS, &c. 


UNORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phases of Religious 
Life in the Metropolis. By the Rey. C. Maurice Davies, D.D. In 1 wol. 8yo, 
[Second Edition now ready, 

“Dr. Davies, in the most plain, simple, matter-of-fact way, tells us exactly what 
he saw on each occasion. The result is a most interesting volume.”’—Atheneum, 


HETERODOX LONDON; or, Phases of Free 
Thought in the Metropolis. By the Rev. C. Maurice Davies, D.D., Author 
of “* Orthodox London,” * Unorthodox London,” &c., &c. Now ready, 2 vols. $yo. 

*,* These volumes complete the series of Dr. Davies's interesting works on 

London Religious Life. 


The GENTLEMAN EMIGRANT: his Daily Life, 
Sports, and Pastimes in Canada, Australia, and the United States. By W. 
STamMeER, Author of “ Recollections of a Life of Adventure,” &c. In 2 vols, 
post 8vo. [Now ready. 

* Exceedingly useful to all who are about to seek their fortunes across the 

Atlantic or in the Southern hemisphere."—<Standard. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 


AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


The IMPENDING SWORD. By Epwunp Yatts, 


Author of “ Black Sheep,” “ The Yellow Flag,” “ A Waiting Race,” “ The Rock 
Ahead,” “ A Righted Wrong,” “ Broken to Harness,” &c., &c. 3 vols. 


[Now ready. 
SHALLI WIN HER? 


By James Grant, Author of 
“The Romance of War, “ Only an Ensign,” “ Under the Red Dragon,” &., &. 
3 vols. [Now ready. 


MERRY ENGLAND. By Witttam Harrison Arns- 


worTH, Author of “ Windsor Castle,” “The Star Chamber,” “ The Tower of 
London,” “ Rookwood,” &c., &c. 3 vols. [Now ready. 


CICELY: a New Novel. By the Author of “ Not 


without Thorns,” “ Lover and Husband,” “She was Young, and He was Old,” 
&c., &e. 3 vols. [Now ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 





Now ready, at all Booksellers and Railway Stalls, a NEW BOOK on DOMESTIC 
MEDICINE, handsomely bound in cloth, price 18s. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY 


OF 


POPULAR MEDICINE AND HYGIENE; 
COMPRISING ALL POSSIBLE SELF-AIDS IN ACCIDENTS AND DISEASE: 


Being a Companion for the Traveller, Emigrant, and Clergyman, as well as for the 
Heads of all Families and Institutions. 


Edited by EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.RS., &., 
Coroner for Central Middlesex. 


Assisted by Distinguished Members of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons. 
London: E. MOXON SON and CO., 1 Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. 





MR. NICHOLAS MICHELL’S NEW POEM. 
* In a few days, fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d, cloth, 


rn 9 r +" re] 
THE HEART’S GREAT RULERS. 
By NICHOLAS MICHELL, 

Author of “ Ruins of Many Lands," “Famous Women and Heroes,” &c. 
*,* The Various Passions are illustrated by the following Tales :— 
Pleasure’s Devotee. Forbidden Love; or, the Lady and the 

The Miser of Bethnal Green. Priest of Rome. 
The Gambler's Last Stake. Jealousy. Love unto Death. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, LOW, and CO., 188 Fleet Street. 





Now ready, 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 

ENSATION and INTUITION: Studies in Psychology and 
Esthetics. By JAMES SULLY, M.A. 

HENRY 8. K1nG and Co., 65 Cornhill; and 12 Paternoster Row. 


HE PUBLIC WORKS OFFICES, BOMBAY.—See the 

BUILDER of THIS WEEK (44, or by post 44d), for View and Plans—Win- 
dow Gardening, with Illustrations—Earthworks of Eaton Socon and Huntingdon, 
with Plan—the Russian and his Way of Work—Houses in Turkey and in Holland 
History of Modern Architecture—Grace in Art, &c.—1 York Street, W.C.; and al 
Newsmen. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 
THE FORTNIG HTLY REVIEW FOR JUNE. 


AGRICULTUR AL WAGES IN EvRore. By T. E. Cliffe Leslie. 


AL IE NATIO )N or ‘Pu BLIC LANDS IN COLONIES. By Emile de Laveleye. 
By Karl Hillebrand. 

MopER N Sp IRITU ALISM. 
THE POWER oF THE FARMERS. 


By Alfred R. Wallace. 
Tn ! Richard Jefferies. 


THE AFGHAN SUCCESSION. 
By Frederic Harrison. 





Complete in 3 vols, demy 8vo, with Portraits and Illustratious, price £2 2s. 
FIFTEENTH THOUSAND. 


DR’S LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS 


The Volumes are also sold separately. 


. VOL. IIL, price 16s, 





A FE W P. AG ES from REAL LIFE. By Mrs. 


In 2 vols. crown 8yo. 


THROUGH FANTEE-LAND to COOMASSIE. 


» Ashantee Expedition. By FrepericK BOYLE, Author of 


tes,’ &c., Special Correspondent to the Dai/y Telegraph, 


The HISTOR Y of ENGLAND, from 1830 to 


By the Rev. WILLIAM NASSAU MOLESWORTH. 
». Vols, IL and IL, price 6s each. 


The SEVEN AGES 


. T. BARTLEY, Author of ** 


Cheap Edition, in 3 vols. 


of a VILLAGE PAUPER. 


One Square Mile in the East End of London.” 


SUPPOSED PROPER 
With other Geometrical Problems i in 


By Lieutenant-Colonel Drayson, R.A., F.R.A 


stronomy hitherto unsolved. 
The Cause, Date,and Duration of | 


‘ Practical Military Surveying,” “ 








CHAPMAN and HALL, 





N EW NOVELS. 





LESCAR, the UN NIVER RSALIST. By Maria M. 





Novel of Modern 


LADY ANNA. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


printed from the Fortnightly Review, 2 


By Grorce Wespe Dasent, 
“Annals of an Eventful Life,” &e. 3 v 


LtOSETEAGUE; or, the Heir of Treville Crewse. 
a Reminiscence. 


GEOF = EY’S WIFE: 


CESE REBRENNI. By Count A. Torstoy. 


ited from the Russian by Princess Galitzine. 2 vols. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





THE CHANDOS LIBRARY. 


In crown 8vo, price 3s 6d each, cloth gilt. 
PEPYS’S DIARY and CORRESPONDENCE. 


tse > Seven oe el Portraits arranged as a Frontispiece, Memoir, Introductory 


S, and ANCIENT HALLS 


their Legendary Lore and Popular History, 
By JOHN TIMBS and ALEXANDER GUNN, i 
s. Each volume complete in itself. 


ABBEYS, CASTLE 


of ENGLAND and WALES: 
Sout J 





FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 





Now published, price One Shi'ling. 
OF THE FARM-LABOURER : 
A Series of Articles [reprinted from the Eraminer], illustrative of certain 
Political Aspects of the Agricultural Labour Movement. 
By J. CHARLES COX, J.P., F.R.Hist.S. ; 


THE RISE 


HENRY F. COX, B.A. 
London: E. DALLOW, 7 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 





NEW WORKS 


‘The SECOND EDITION of the EDINBURGH 
REVIEW for APRIL. 
CONTENTS. 
. EASTERN TOORKISTAN. 
. COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS, 
PRINCE BISMARCK AND THE CuURCH OF RomE. 
THE PARISIANS. 
MAX MULLER's SCIENCE OF RBLIGION, 
HYDRAULICS OF GreaT Rivers, 
Froupe's 1R1Sh PARLIAMENT AND IRISH REBELLION. 
Dr. SCHLIEMANN’S TROJAN ANTIQUITIES. 
THE PAST AND FUTURE OF THE WuiG Parry. 


A TREATISE on HUMAN NATURE, and 


DIALOGUES concerning NATURAL RELIGION. By Davin Hume. Edited 
with Preliminary Dissertations and Notes, by T. H. Green, M.A. Ball. Coll. 
Oxon, and the Rev. T. H. Grose, M.A., Queen's Coll. Oxon. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 


HUME’S ESSAYS, MORAL, POLITICAL, and 


LITERARY, with Notes, &c., by the same Editors. 2 vols. 8vo, uniform. 
[/n the Autumn, 


* These four volumes will form a New and Complete Edition of Davin Hunt's 
Pritoso phical Works, to be had in two separate Sections, as above described. 


ESSAYS, POLITICAL, SOCIAL, and RE- 


LIGIOUS. By Ricnarp ConGreve, M.A., M.R.C.P.L., formerly Fellow and 
Tutor of Wadham College, Oxford. 1 vol. Svo. (Just ready. 


The VALLEYS of TIROL, their Traditions 


and Customs. By R. H. Busk, Author of “The Folk-Lore of _ me,’ Sagas 


co tS = 


Nees 


bad 


from the Far East,” &e. Crown S8vo. [Vear'y ready. 
The FRENCH REVOLUTION and FIRST 
EMPIRE: an Historical Sketch, By W. O'CONNOR Morris, sometime 


Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. With 2 Coloured Maps, Post 8vo, 7s ed, 


|The NEW BIBLE COMMENTARY by Bishops 


and other Clergy of the Anglican Church CRITICALLY E XXAMINED. By 
the Right Rev. J. Ww . COLENSO, D.D , Bishop of Natal. 8vo, 25s. 


*,.* Part 1, Introduction and Genesis, 3s 6d. 2, Exodus, 4s 6d. 3. Leviticus, 
2s 6d. 4. Numbers, 3s 6d. 5. Deuteronomy, 5s, 6. Joshua, 3s 6d. 


DIVINE REVELATION or  PSEUDO- 


SCIENCE? An Essay. By R. G. SUCKLING-Brownk, B.D. Post 8vo, 5s. 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION: an Inquiry 


into the Reality of Divine Revelation. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s, 


















‘|The SCHOOL and CHILDREN’S BIBLE. 


Prepared under the Superintendence of W. Rogers, M.A., Prebendary of St 
Paul's, Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the Queen, and Rector of St. Botolph, Bishops- 
gate. Preceded by a full Synoptical Index of Subjects. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


A HISTORY of GREECE. By the Rev. 
Grorce W. Cox, M.A. Vols. I. and II, (to the Close ‘of the Peloponnesian 
War), Svo, with Maps and Plans, 36s. 


The ENGLISH in IRELAND in the 


FIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By J. A. Froupe, M.A. Vols. II, and IIL, price 
32s. 






INGRAM PLACE: a Novel. By a Care 
COLONIST. 2 vols. crown 8vo, Is. 


“A more dramatic story we never read.”"—Literary World. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By Joun Srvarr Min. 


Svo, 7s 6d. 


The UNIVERSE and the COMING TRANSITS. 


By Ricard A. Procror, B.A, With 22 Charts and 22 Woodcuts, 8vo, 16s 


+ . ° ’ - 

The OCEAN: its Tides and Currents and their 

Causes. By WitttAM LeiqHTon JorDAN, F.R.G.S. With 12 Diagrammatic 
Plates and Charts, 8vo, 21s. 


White’s Middle-Class Latin Dictionary. 

A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY adapted 
for the Use of Middle-Class Schools. By Joun T. Wurre, D.D. Oxon. Square 
feap. Svo, 3s. (On Friday next. 

Epochs of History. 

The ERA of the PROTESTANT REVOLU- 
TION. By F. SeEBouM, Author of “ The Oxford Reformers—Colet, Erasmus, 
More.” With Four Maps. Feap. 8vo, price 2s 6d. [On June 1. 


Text-Books of Science. 


PRINCIPLES of MECHANICS. — By T. M. 
| GoopevE, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, Lecturer on Applied Mechanics at the Royal 
School of Mines. Small 8vo, with 203 Woodcuts, 3s 6d. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 





Price One Shilling, Monthly. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 176, for JUNE. 


CONTENTS. 
RECENT WORKS ON THE BUILDINGS OF RoME. By E, A. Freeman. 
CASTLE DALY: the Story of an Irish Home Thirty Years Ago. Chaps. 11-13. 
CHURCH REFORM. 
TO THE UNRETURNING BRAVE. 
THe HoMES OF THE LONDON Poor. By Miss Octavia Hill 
. FEMALE SUFFRAGE. By Professor Goldwin Smith. 
. MASTERS OF ETCHING. By Frederick Wedmore. 
. Not Lost, 
. Mr. FROUDE’S ENGLISH IN IRELAND. By W.E. H. Lecky 


Senraaeen a 


ESSAYS and ADDRESSES. By Proressors 


and LECTURERS of Owens College, Manchester. Published in Commemoration 
of the opening of the new College Buildings, October 7, 1873. 8vo, 14s. 
(This day. 


The BALLADS and SONGS of SCOTLAND, 


in View of their Influence on the Character of the People. By J. CLARK 
Murray, LL.D., Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy in McGill College, 
Montreal. Crown 8vo, 6s. (This day. 


SOME LEADING PRINCIPLES of 


POLITICAL ECONOMY newly EXPOUNDED. By J. E. Carrnes, M.A., 
Emeritus Professor of Political Economy, University College, London. 8vo, 
14s. (This day. 


The PHYSIOLOGY of the CIRCULATION 


in PLANTS, in the LOWER ANIMALS, and in MAN. By J. BELL PaTTicrew, 
M.D., F.R.S. With 150 Illustrations. 8vo, 12s. [This day. 


HOR HELLENIC; Essays and Discussions 


on some Important Points of Greek Philology and Antiquity. By JoHN STUART 
BLACKIE, F.R.S.E., Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 8vo, 
12s. [Just ready. 


RENDU’S THEORY of the GLACIERS of 


SAVOY. Translated by A. WILIS, Q.C., late President of the Alpine Club. To 
which are added the Original Memoir and Supplementary Articles by Pro- 
fessors TAITand Ruskin, Edited with Introductory Remarks by GEORGE 
Forses, B.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Andersonian University, 
Glasgow. 8vo, 7s 6d, (This day. 


The APOSTOLICAL FATHERS: 


Account of their Genuine Writings and of their Doctrines. 
DONALDSON, LL.D. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


SONGS of CONSOLATION. 


Knox. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 4s 6d. 


EUCLIDIAN GEOMETRY. By Francis 


CUTHBERTSON, Head Mathematical Master of the City of London School. 
Extra feap. Svo, 4s 6d, [This day. 


INTRODUCTION to IRISH FARMING. By 


T. BALDWIN, M.R.LA., 18mo Is 6d, (This day. 


The ORIGIN and METAMORPHOSES of 


INSECTS. By Sir Joun Luspock, M.P., F.R.S. With Illustrations. Crown 
8yo, 38 6d. (* Nature” Series.) [Second Edition, this day. 


y val ° °2 . ° ° 

PLUTARCH: his Life, his Lives, and his 

Morals. Five Lectures by R. CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin, 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. (This day. 


HISTORY of GERMANY. By J. Sig, 


M.A. Being Vol. V. of the “Historical Course for Schools,” edited by E. A. 
FREEMAN, D.C.L. 18mo, 3s. (This day. 


GUIDE to the UNPROTECTED in EVERY- 


DAY MATTERS relating to PROPERTY and INCOME. By A BANKER's 
DAUGHTER. Extra feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. [Fourth Edition, Revised, this day. 


The PRINCIPLES of SCIENCE. 
JEvons, F.R.S. A Treatise on Logic and Scientific Method. 


“While disposed to be critical over some twenty or thirty pages of these two 
volumes. we feel bound to express our sense of the very great merits of the whole 
work. The chapters dealing with the quantitative developments of logic are of the 
highest value, and appear to constitute a real advance in logical science."—British 
Quarterly Review, 


a Critical 
By JAMES 
[This day. 


By Isa Cratc- 


(This day. 


By Professor 


2 vols. 8vo, 25s. 





Every Thursday, price 4d. 
A fF U R E: 
AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF SCIENCE. 
No. 240, for JUNE 4th, will contain a MEMOIR of 
CHARLES DARWIN, F.RS., 
By Dr. ASA GRAY. 
With a PORTRAIT, beautifully engraved on Stcel by C. H. Jeens, 
Forming the Third of a Series of Illustrated Articles on Scientific Worthies, 


N 


TELEGRAPH and TRAVEL: a Narrative of 


the Formation and Development of Telegraphic Communication between 
England and India, under the orders of Her Majesty's Government, with 
Incidental Notices of the Countries through which the Lines pass. By Colonel} 
Sir FrepeRic GOLpsMiD, O.B., K.O.S.L, lute Director of the Government 
Indo-European Telegraph. With numerous Lllustrations and Maps. 8yo, 
(Nearly ready, 
DEDICATED by SPECIAL PERMISSION to the QUEEN. 


M1 7 x ra 
MENDELSSOHN. By Ferprnanp Hmzr, 
Letters and Recollections. Translated by M. E. VON GLEHN. Edited by 
GeorGe Grove. With Lithographic Portrait from a Drawing by Car, 
MULLER, never before published. Crown 8vo. (Yearly ready, 


SCOTTISH SONG. A Selection of the 
Choicest Lyrics of Scotland. Compiled and Arranged, with brief Notes, by 
MARY CARLYLE AITKEN. (New Volume of the Golden Treasury Series.) 18mo, 
4s 6d. [Just ready, 


Tr : t ? 7 
WORTHIES of ALL SOULS’. Four Centuries 
of English History, illustrated from the College Archives. By Montagu 
Burrows, Chichele Professor of Modern History at Oxford, and Fellow of All 
Souls’. 8vo, 14s, [This day. 
“A most amusing, as we!l as a most instructive book. While it throws a flood 
of light, which the historical student will eagerly welcome, on some obscure 
passages and some famous personages, it is,at same time, so lightly and smoothly 
written that the general reader, if he once takes it up, will not find it easy to lay 
it down till he has finished it."—Guardian. 


EDITION for the PEOPLE, crown Svyo, Is. 


The FALL of PRINCE FLORESTAN of 


MONACO. By Himseir. (Original Edition, 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s; 
also a French Translation, 5s.) 

“In an age little remarkable for powers of political satire, the sparkle of these 
pages gives them every claim to a welcome,”"—Standard. 

“Those who read it for other purposes than amusement can hardly miss the 
sober and sound political lessons with which its light pages abound.”—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

“ The little book is very clever, wild with animal spirits, but showing plenty of 
good sense amid all the heedless nonsense which {filis so many of its pages."— 
Daily News. 


vT . . 

By SEA and by LAND; being a Trip through 
Egypt, India, Ceylon, Australia, New Zealand, America. All Round the 
World. By HENRY ALWORTH MEREWETHER, one of Her Majesty's Counsel. 
Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. 

“ A most racy and entertaining account of a trip all round the world. Itiss 
book which, without professing to deal in description, gives the reader a most vivid 
impression of the places, persons, and things it treats of. The author tells us 
simply what he saw and heard, and what he thought about it all; but gifted with 
a quick eye, a ready ear, and a very active mind, and having more than ordinary 
advantages in many ways, he managed to see and hear a great deal more than 
ordinary travellers do; and he has set it all down in 340 most amusing pages."— 
Glasgow News. 


UNDER the LIMES. 
“Christina North.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


“ A charming novel, written with a delicate and subtle pen.” —Zcho. 
“ An excellent novel.”"—Court Journal, 


WILLIAM CARSTARES : 


Career of the Revolutionary Epoch (1649-1715). 
of Rosneath. With Portrait, engraved by Jeens. 


The ODES of HORACE in a METRICAL 


PARAPHRASE. By R.M.HoOvVENDEN, B.A. Extra feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. [This day. 


vy = ™ 
ETRUSCAN RESEARCHES. By Isaac Taytor, 
M.A. With Woodcuts. 8vo, l4s. 

“The Times says:—* The learning and industry displayed in this volume deserve 
the most cordial recognition. The ultimate verdict of science we shal! not attempt 
to anticipate, but we can safely say this—that it is a learned book which the 
unlearned can enjoy, and that in the descriptions of the tomb-builders, as well as 
in the marvellous coincidences and unexpected analogies brought together by the 
author, readers of every grade may take delight, as well as philosophers and 
scholars.” 


The BATHS and WELLS of EUROPE: their 
Action and Uses, with Notices of Climatic Resorts and Diet-Cures. By J. 
MACPHERSON, M.D. With Map. New Edition, revised and enlarged, extTé 
fceap. 8vo, 6s 6d. 


3y the Author of 


(This day. 


a Character and 
By Ropert H.Srory, Minister 
Svo, 12s. 
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